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South Africa Growing ‘Citrus 


How the Industry is Developed South of Zambezi, Success Dependent Entirely Upon Export 
By J. G. Chapman, Grahamtown, South Africa 


With an export figure approximat- 
ing 1,000,000 cases, South Africa 
may be said to have arrived as a 
competitor in the world of Citrus. 
It has been a long journey, for the 
growing of oranges in South Africa 
dates back many a year, and well 
over a century ago the (then) fron- 
tier had dotted near its boundary the 
home-orchards @f the pioneer. As the 
white man penetrated Northward his 
orange trees followed, and long be- 
fore Johannesburg was a name on 
the map Citrus was growing in the 
Transvaal around the Dutch home- 
steads. 

Commercial orcharding as under- 
stood in present day horticulture has, 
however, only recently become a fac- 
tor in South Africa. There was steady 
progress in that direction for some 
years before 1914, but the outbreak 
of war naturally brought a tempor- 
ary setback,—which however, gave 
way to a veritable boom in planting 
from 1918 onwards. 

South of the Zambezi all types of 
soil and conditions are to be found. 
There are large areas on which Cit- 
rus can be grown. To the local in- 
habitant an orange is always an or- 
‘ange—and generally be it noted, the 
local orange is always the best. On 
this -assumption there was promis- 
uous planting throughout the coun- 
try on a large scale—often well 
-prompted by those whose interests 
Jay more in selling trees or land than 
in marketing fruit. With this boom 
-egme--a-new type. of man. into the 


business. The British emigrdnt, and 


the local townsman turned farmer, 
are now equally interested in Citrus 
with the descendants of those whose 
forefathers rode oranges loose to 
market by the ox-wagon load. 


Despite the wealth of knowledge 
gleaned by many years of unremit- 
ting research into every phase of cit- 
riculture that has accumulated in 
Florida and California, all possible 
errors were repeated during this per- 
iod of heavy planting. The pseudo- 
expert—that product of all booms— 
well steeped in current literature, en- 


was many a venture forth without a 
corresponding enthusiasm for safe- 
guards. It is these ventures and the 
products from ill-advised plantings 
that are to-day casting somewhat of 
a gloom over the industry. 

There is fortunately the other side 
of the picture and it is a very at- 
tractive side. That South Africa can 
grow citrus of the very best quality 
is well proven. The many who have 
brought a sound judgment to bear 
have now established large flourish- 
ing groves run on modern lines. 


A Typical South African Fruit-packing Shed 





tirely failed to put any stop to the 
planting out of utter rubbish which 
mushroom nurseries produced by the 
tens of thousands to meet the enor- 
mous demand. In the cry for quan- 
tity; and. pretty paper. calculations 
as to assured Profits per acre, there 
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There is, too, a steady | increase in 
such plantings and much development 
lies ahead. With the gradtial elimina- 
tion of the unsound propositions, 
with their low return pér trée and 
poor ‘quality fruit, there will “be fe- 


placement by well founded’ groves of 












Six 
high order. 

It has always been an axiom that 
the market for Soyth Africa’s Cit- 
rus lies overseas. Fortunately mod- 
ern standards were from the first 
imposed on fruit destined for export. 
Not only was standardization of pack 
prescribed by Government Regula- 
tion, but the important safeguard of 
a rigid inspection at the ports has al- 
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machinations of those who seeing that 
“Freight Control” meant ‘Market 
Control” were casting covetous eyes 
on this means of sucking the life 
blood from the producer. With trans- 
port receiving this mead of atten- 
tion, and leading growers alive to 
the necessity for continuous vigil- 
ance in the matter, the big issue that 
remains is that of marketing. 


Pr PTTErenere 


A three-year-old Grape Fruit at “Delta” Cape, on the Orchard of South Africa’s 


Premier Fruit Grower, Mr. 


so been enforced to maintain the re- 
quirements. 


As might be expected with an ever 
increasing output of a highly perish- 
able article, the main difficulty grow- 
ers have had to contend against 
from year to year has been that of 
transport. So acute did this difficulty 
become that at one period it threat- 
ened to strangle the industry. With 
commendable courage leading grow- 
ers got to grips with the position. As 
an outcome of their efforts a com- 
plete change has come over the scene, 
and while shipping and such like 
troubles are far from settled there is 
an entirely new angle of vision being 
brought to bear on them. A Board 
of Control having Governmental au- 
thority has been established to deal 
with all transport questions. By 
means of their powers they are able 
to handle the whole problem as one 
unit, and so not only divert transport 
through the most suitable channels, 
but also make arrangements for its 
safety by rail and at the ports. 

Shipment is, “in order of priority 
of arrival.” This enormously simpli- 
fies handling methods. “First come 
first attended to” eliminates a hiin- 
dred and one minor complications, 


as well as entirely frustrating. the 


H. E. V. Pickstone 


The markets of Europe are at 
South Africa’s disposal during a per- 
iod when there is an entire absence 
of the home grown article. This being 
so, the grower has always been as- 
sured that there is no need to ques- 
tion selling avenues; yet, such is the 
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intensity of present day competition, 
that one finds the California product 
in open opposition. However, favour- 
ed as she is climatically, South Africa 
should be able to successfully chal- 
lenge such competition. It must be 
remembered when comparison is 
made as to prices returned by_ the 
British market that whereas South 
Africa exports practically her whole 
product, Californian growers, with 
their high home consumption, have 
so far confined their exports to the 
best grades only. Many South Afri- 
can producers are, however, uneasy 
as to the future methods of disposing 
of their fruit in Europe. 

The question of distribution and 
avenues of disposal is a vexed and 
complicated one. Growers are not in- 
clined to leave the matter where it 
stands at present, which may be de- 
scribed as a hit or miss method, i.e. 
either you are lucky in the particul- 
ar agent you have chosen or you are 
not. They have naturally viewed with 
some suspicion the many very plaus- 
ible gentlemen who have of late years 
entered the field as commission a- 
gents for some particular overseas 
selling firm or other. They find it 
difficult to reconcile these gentle- 
men’s statements as to the unlimit- 
ed quantities they can handle with 
the fallen Alc Sales received when 
two shiploads have been dumped on 
the market where previously there 
was only one. They rather weary too 
of the hardy annual of bad weather, 
for they remember that it is from 
the same source that they learnt that 
the oversea market was capable of 
absorbing, not the present-day insig- 
nificant quantity, but the many mil- 
lions of cases which are now poten- 
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tially in sight. 

The older population of the coun- 
try are naturally conservative in their 
methods. Their environment has 
made them so, To those used to cul- 
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tural and packing methods that per- 
tain in countries having a higher 
class labour and more intensified 
habits, much that goes on on a South 
African farm would appear crude in 
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the extreme. For all that, progress 
towards greater efficiency is making 
steady headway, and the finished out- 
put from even “back velt” areas is 
now not to be despised. Central Pack- 


Some of South Africa’s best: 50 Ist Prize Navels at Victoria Show. 


A “Cape Seedling” Orange Tree in the Western Transvaal: Such Trees Bear up to 
Fifteen Thousand Fr Crop. 


uits — a Noble 


houses have so far only been estab- 
lished in a few areas and co-opera- 
tive packing practised in two or 
three instances only. The main rea- 
son being that the scattered nature 
of the holdings results in the slow 
growth of such methods. 

Rapid changes in this respect bid 
fair to operate in the near future. 
Many of the large company-owned 
groves are now coming into bearing 
and packhouses must follow. Grow- 
ers who are advantageously situated 


. are more and more seeing the bene- 


fits to be derived from pooling thier 
packing problems, and with their co- 
operation will come the big pack- 
house. A combination of these bigger 
units will perhaps permit of more 
efficacious handling of marketing 
problems than has so far resulted 
from the attempts to unify individ- 
ual growers throughout the country 
in one overhead organization. 


Recent plantings have mainly been 
Valencia Lates and Washington Nav- 
els, with a fair sprinkling of Grape 
Fruit. In the present day output, 
however, Seedlings bulk largely. 
These are from the trees planted be- 
fore an overseas trade was seriously 
considered, and their magnificent 
growth bears eloquent testimony to 
the suitability. of their surroundings. 

Among recent visitors of note in 


Continued on page 31 
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Growers and Shippers League 
of Florida © 


The Growers & Shippers League 
organized on December 28rd, 1923, 
has now completed four years of ser- 
vice to the growers and shippers of 
Florida. During this time many mat- 
ters affecting the interests of both 
growers and shippers along transpor- 
tation and legislative lines have been 
handled. 

No community, State or producing 
territory can hope to continue to de- 
velop, or that the production of per- 
ishables will prove to be permanently 
successful, unless they have a rate 
structure which will permit of the 
widest possible distribution on a pari- 
ty of rates equivalent to those appli- 
cable from other districts producing 
similar products. 

Florida, altho situated on an aver- 
age of approximately 1200 to 1500 
miles nearer the large consuming mar- 
ket center than California,her chief 
competitor in citrus, is not afforded 
rates which reflect this difference in 
distance. California has a’ blanket 
rate of $1.55 per 100 Ibs. from all 
points of origin in the state to all 
points east of Denver, except to cer- 
tain New England points, which is 
only 3 cents per 100 Ibs. higher 
than Denver, Florida on the other 
hand has rates which increase with 
the distance as the point of origin 
is removed south of Jacksonville and 
graduate or increase as the distance 
increases north of Jacksonville. 

At the outset, therefore, I would 
like to impress all members with the 
fact that competent transportation 
facilities including suitable and ade- 
quate cars, together with just and 
reasonable line haul and refrigera- 
tion rates are fundamental factors to 
the permanent success of the fruit 
and vegetable industry in Florida. 
Closely related to this is the question 
of legislation, which may seriously 
affect the development and growth 
of these industries. 

The leading growers and shippers 
of the state, with millions of dollars 
invested, realizing that these factors 
were fundamental and that the arch- 
aic rate structure must be readjust- 
ed, in order to protect their invest- 
ment and permit a wider distribution 
of the products produced, upon more 
just and equitable rates, united their 
interests in the formation of the 
Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida. 

The firms participating in organiz- 


ing the League for the protection of 
their investments, have generally con- 
tinued their support, realizing that it 
takes several years to present com- 
plete evidence before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and obtain 
decisions from them to bring about 


. @ readjustment of rates which will 


place the shippers of the State of 
Florida in position to distribute their 
perishable products in all markets on 
rates properly related to the rates 
applicable from territories produc- 
ing similar products. 

These leading growers and ship- 
pers also realize that the investment 
they have in these industries justifies 
the maintenance of a central organi- 
zation which may be supported mu- 
tually on a low per car basis, if all 
the growers and shippers of Florida 
would participate. There are, how- 
ever, many growers and shippers with 
millions invested, who have, so far, 
failed to appreciate the necessity for 
making this kind of an investment 
for the protection of their millions. 
Furthermore the majority of the 
leading growers and shippers are im- 
pressed with the necessity for the 
continued maintenance of a central 
organization, such as the League, to 
continually keep a check upon pro- 
posals which are made from time to 
time by the carriers relating to 
changes in rates, operating rules or 
schedules, diversion privileges, rout- 
ing arrangements, increases in re- 
frigeration rates, rules or charges 
etc., which might overnight impose 
an undue burden upon the industry. 

In 1926 the importance and value 
of the work of the League to the 
State as a whole, was recognized by 
the unanimous endorsement of the 
League as an organization by. the 
Agricultural Conference of the State 
Chamber of Commerce held in Mi- 
ami, December 6th, 1926. Since that 
time a number of Chambers of Com- 
merce in the producing districts have 
taken sustaining memberships. 

Membership 

There has been a slight increase 
in the membership in the League 
since the Annual Report was made 
last year. While the gain has not 
been great and there are still a num- 
ber of large and small shippers out- 
side the organization who should be 
supporting -the work, yet the present 
membership represents a substantial 
part of the citrus tonnage, altho as 
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yet only a small proportion of the an- 

nual vegetable tonnage. There should 

be 100% of both citrus and vege- 

table tonnage represented. 
Finances 

The fiscal year of the League ends 
December 31st. My report is made 
up to and including November 30, 
1927, and will be supplemented lat- 
er by figures to cover the entire year. 

Our receipts from shipping mem- 
bers paid on a per car basis are $29,- 
728.02 and from sustaining members 
and contributors $2565.00, or a total 
of $32,293.02. Our expenditures 
were greater this year than any year 
since our organization. 

This was due largely to the neces- 
sity of employment and payment of 
counsel for the refrigeration investi- 
gation, the payment for Experts who 
testified in our Line Haul Rate Case, 
for briefs, transcripts and traveling 
in connection therewith, all of which 
is very expensive. I am very pleased 
to report however that we -will .be 
able to conclude our 11 months of 
the year at a net decrease in expense 
of $4311.89 less than estimated. This 
saving was largely accomplished thru 
more economical operation of the 
office and by the cooperation of coun- 
sel and some of our shippers. 

Our estimated expenses for the 
entire year 1928 are $7928.82 less 
than our actual expenses for eleven 
months of 1927, plus our estimated 
expense for December 1927. 

Our receipts from shipping mem- 
bers, sustaining members and con- 
tributors for dues paid on last sea- 
sons shipments up to November 30, 
inclusive, amounted to $3378.58 more 
than our estimated expenses for — 
1928. Due to the short crop this sea- 
son, however, our membership should 
be greatly increased to insure suffi- 
cient income to promptly meet all 
obligations as they come due. 

Bulletins 

Eighteen bulletins have been is- 
sued by the office during the eleven 
months to November 30th, acquaint- 
ing our members with League activi- 
ties. 

Publicity 

Dozens of memorandums have 
been issued for the press as a means 
of acquainting the public with mat- 
ters relating to transportation rates, 
rules or proposed new rates or 
charges, hearings before the Inter- 
terstate Commerce Commission, etc., 
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which we consider of. general interest 
to the public. We are particularly in- 
debted to the Citrus Industry, Seald- 
Sweet Chronicle and Florida Grower 
in Florida and The Packer and Fruit- 
man’s Guide as Produce Papers for 
the courtesy extended us in pub- 
lishing all items of general interest. 
The News Papers in Orlando have 
given recognition to our work by gen- 
erously publishing all material re- 
leased to them. The Jacksonville 
Journal, Tampa Tribune and other 
papers of the State have also pub- 
lished our press memorandums and 
at various times made editorial com- 
ment all of which is greatly appre- 
ciated as it shows our work has been 
such as to gain and merit the atten- 
tion of the public. 
Legislation 

The performance of our legisla- 
ture, at the last session, very forci- 
bly demonstrated the necessity for 
growers and shippers being awaken- 
ed to the need for legislators who 
will have enough of a paternal inter- 
est in the fruit and vegetable indus- 
try of our state to see that it is prop- 
erly protected from unfriendly poli- 
cies on the part of the railroads, and 
against unjust and unreasonable tac- 
tics by the railroads, 

Legislation is from time to time 
introduced at the instance of the 
carriers to secure greater revenue 
for themselves on produce shipped 
from our state which may unduly 
penalize the growers and farmers en- 
gaged in producing this traffic unless 
they are constantly on guard. 

League Activities 

The Secretary analyzed the Exam- 
iner’s Tentative Report made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
commending future rates for fruits 
and vegetables from Florida, 

Conference was held by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, with Counsel and 
Rate Expert, with respect to Excep- 
tions to be filed by our Counsel in 
the Line Haul Rate Case. 

Secretary attended the First Hear- 
ing in matter of proposed increase in 
Refrigeration Rates from Florida. 

Secretary conferred with members 
relative to proposed amendment of 
our State Law for carriers benefit to 
permit railroads, where cutoffs are 
built not to exceed 30 miles, to con- 
tinue to charge rates via the longer 
mileage while moving traffic over cut- 
offs via the shorter route. 

Secretary made a talk before the 
State Legislature in opposition to the 
Bill referred to above. The Bill as 
originally proposed was later amend- 
ed so that where cutoffs are built, 
carriers are permitted to charge 
rates via the old line, or longer 
routes, for a period of five years, in- 
stead of perpetually. 
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Appealed to Tariff Commission at 
Washington for the imposition of in- 
creased duties on vegetables from 
Cuba and Mexico. 

Secretary attended the second 
Hearing in the Refrigeration Invest- 
igation at Atlanta in May. 

Mr. C. R. Marshall of Washing- 
ton, Counsel for the -League, and 
Mr. R. Hudson Burr, Special Counsel 
for the Railroad Commission appoint- 
ed at the request of the League, made 
final argument of our line haul rate 
case before the entire Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton. The Secretary was present and 
believes our Case was very strongly 
presented by these gentlemen. 

The Secretary spoke before the 
Noon-Day’ Luncheon of the Winter 
Haven Chamber of Commerce at 
Winter Haven, July 27th on the Sub- 
ject—“Rate Handicap in the Distri- 
bution of Florida’s Citrus.” 

Filed request with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for suspen- 
sion of tariffs proposing a charge of 
$5.00 for the use of dry refrigerator 
cars and $12.50 for the use of re- 
frigerator cars with ice in bunkers 
for the importation of bananas thru 
Southeastern Ports. 

Filed request for permission to in- 
tervene in the case of the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company, and Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce vs, A.C.L. 
and S.A.L. against the charges pro- 
posed for the use of refrigerator cars 
on imported bananas. This is consid- 
ered an entering wedge preliminary 
to making a similar charge for refrig- 
erator cars used in shipping citrus 
fruit and vegetables. 

The Secretary spoke before the 
Farmers’ Picnic at Zolfo, urging the 
growers to support the efforts being 
made to secure an increase’ in the 
duty on vegetables imported from 
Mexico and Cuba. 

A meeting was held at the Orlando 
Chamber of Commerce addressed by 
Mr. W. H. Marshall and Geo. F. 
Fletcher, tomato growers from the 
Miami territory who urged all ship- 
pers to join in protecting Florida 
growers by getting congress to in- 
crease the duty on vegetables. 

The Secretary spoke on the Farm- 
ers’ Week Program at Gainesville on 
“Relation of Freight Rates to the 
Marketing of Perishables.” 

The Secretary together with W. H. 
Marshall and Geo. S. Fletcher spoke 
at a meeting of the growers at Win- 
ter Garden, called by the Winter Gar- 
den Chamber of Commerce, urging 
the necessity of higher duties on im- 
ported vegetables. 

Protested to Southern Freight As- 
sociation proposed Increase in Line 
Haul Rate on citrus to Canadian ter- 
ritory. 
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Protested proposed increase in 
rates on vegetables to Canadian de- 
stinations. 

Requested and secured suspension 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of proposed rule in Perishable 
Protective Tariff, which would have 
prohibited the top icing of vegetables 
from Florida shipped in refrigerator 
cars, unless shippers paid the full 
stated refrigeration rates, instead of 
being permitted to ship with initial 
icing only. This saved our shippers 
on this season’s movement approx- 
imately $5600.00 

The third hearing in the refrigera- 
tion investigation was held in Wil- 
mington on June 28th. The League 
was represented by its counsel, H. J. 
Wagner. 

The fourth hearing in the refrig- 
eration investigation was held in 
Washington in September and was 
attended by the Secretary. We were 
represented by our Counsel, Messrs. 
Marshall and Wagner. 

Secretary attended conference at 
Tampa with State Railroad Commis- 
sion, Tampa Board of Trade and 
others and joined with them in filing 
requests for the suspension of tariffs 
filed for Florida carriers proposing 
cancellation of joint through rates 
on decidious fruits and vegetables, 
fruit paper wraps, etc. from the Pa- 
cific -Coast and Intermountain terri- 
tory to destinations in the peninsula 
of Florida and testified in opposition 
to the proposed drastic increase in 
rates which would result if these 
thru rates were cancelled. This act- 
ion by the League was not only in 
behalf of League members, but all 
consumers in the Florida peninsula. 

Filed request with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking for an in- 
vestigation of the rates, rules, 
charges and service for refrigeration 
to all points in the United States and 
Canada. Such an investigation is ap- 
parently fully justified in the light 
of evidence introduced by the ac- 
countants of the Commission in the 
recent refrigeration Investigation. 

The Secretary testified in case of 
Fruit Dispatch Co., and Jacksonville 
Traffic Bureau and intervened in be- 
half of the League in the matter of 
a charge of $5.00 and $12.50 for the 
use of refrigerator cars on imported 
bananas, 

Filed protest with Southern 
Freight Association against proposed 
charge for the use of Refrigerator 
Cars for the shipment of white or 
Irish potatoes. 

As Chairman of the Citrus Com- 
mittee, the Secretary attended the 
final meeting of the Florida Division 
of the Southeast Advisory Board, at 
which the Florida Division was dis- 

Continued on page 33 
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This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. 


Fertilization of Groves Continued 

A grower’s interest is sometimes 
hard to locate and often we read 
without attention unless an unusual 
statement suddenly attracts, In the 
tables of fertilizer materials in last 
month’s issue there were several mis- 
statements which did not pass un- 
noticed, For the purpose of further 
discussion several of the misstate- 
ments are of importance, though the 
one of price variation is always sub- 
ject to a current list at time of pur- 
chase and is likely to vary seriously 
during the next several months. 

In the days when the industry 
shipped only a few hundred thousand 
boxes it was found that fertilizing 
paid and at that time was begun the 
establishment of fertilizer formulas. 
From that beginning present day 
practices still draw their chief rea- 
son for being. The experiences of 
the past are responsible directly for 
the formulas in use today. There is 
no greater compliment possible to 
the pioneer in fertilizer manufacture 
than a comparison of the formulas 
they built years ago with those made 
up today. It is a wonderfully interest- 
ing fact that they are almost identi- 
cal. Apparently the materials in use 
were combined just as skillfully as 
today. Certainly we know many 
growers produced a fine quality of 
fruit year after year and it seems 
probable that if more of the growers 
of that day had simply used more 
fertilizer, even better fruit would 
have been produced. 

We can take the average of the 
citrus formulas offered in the past 
and actually build up a series of for- 
mulas that will meet all ordinary re- 
quirements. We can learn by a com- 
parison between these formulas cov- 
ering past work just about the num- 
ber and the average of the desirable 
formulas needed and in their use get 
very satisfactory results. 

From time to time we find . trend 
in fertilizer procedure that is always 
significant because a close checking 
of the results obtained in fruit qual- 
ity and tree growth during that trend 
gives us reliable field data that has 
practical application in actual grove 
work. In this way from the great 
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cussion or criticism will be welcomed. 


mass of information available we 
have worked out safe and reliable 
procedures that still are subject to 
sufficient variation to take care of 
ordinary grove conditions. Hundreds 
of ism’s and don’ts have had their 
day and surprising as it may seem 
some reoccur with persistent regular- 
ity only to be again discarded when 
plain common sense shows the theory 
to be without foundation. 

One must conclude that for all 
ordinary work in fertliizing the Flor- 
ida grower has the situation fairly 
well in hand and that the limiting 
factor is one largely of non-perform- 
ance rather than a lack of informa- 
tion as to what to do. 

We use the materials given in the 
tables of December ’27 issue and 
combine them into suitable balanced 
formulas. The average of such form- 
ulas will vary from year to year de- 
pending on the price and source of 
the material used in its construction. 
ORGANICS will be higher in price 
than chemicals due to hog feed and 
cattle feed manufacturers entering 
the field and utilizing tankage, cot- 
ton-seed, fish scrap, raw-bone, steam- 
ed bone and blood in the manufac- 
ture of FEEDS. Most of the citrus 
formulas, made up as they are from 
a variety of sources, including both 
chemical and organic and varying 
from year to year according to the 
price of the material purchased, have 
given the grower a fairly well. bal- 
anced and mixed source of fertiliz- 
er, Their very safety has been in the 
variability of the sources used. In 
other words, if the formulas had all 
come continuously from one or two 
sources for each of the three food 
elements, Nitrogen, Phosphorus and 
Potash, the result to the grower 
would probably have been disastrous, 
as, even with the best of the organic 
sources, it seems advisable to vary 
the material used from time to time 
and the same procedure seems advis- 
able with chemicals. . 

Troubles in citrus production begin 
to arise when the grower endeavors 
to step up his production beyond the 
ordinary limits of the variety with 
which he is dealing. Anyone fertiliz- 
ing citrus heavily with any single 


‘ potash and phosphorus 


Letters of inquiry, dis- 


material is bound to run into trouble 
unless he is thoroughly familiar with 
the results he may expect from the 


‘use of-that material. If it is used 


sufficiently heavy to give results, it 
is bound to have some noticeable ef- 
fect. If the effect is that which is de- 
sired, all goes well and the grower 
reaps the profit, but, if on the other 
hand the effect is harmful, often ser- 


‘jous consequences result. Such con- 


sequences are happening each sea- 
son and no one has much difficulty in 
locating groves which have been 
wrongly fertilized because of the en- 
deavor on the part of the owner to 
secure -results without adequate 
knowledge of the fertilizer materials 
he applied. 

Our lack of knowledge of the ef- 
fect of materials immediately be- 
comes serious just so soon as we at- 
tempt to do something out of the or- 
dinary, and it is on this exact point 
that the Florida grower is weakest 
at the present moment, nor can this 
weakness be rightly safeguarded by 
mixing the sources unless, at the 
same time, the tonnage applied is al- 
so reduced. : 

When one attempts to step up the 
bearing capacity of a grove, immed- 
iately the cost item becomes impor- 
tant. As already pointed out, the or- 
ganics are always higher in cost than 
chemical fertilizers. The present 
chemical fertilizers offered to the 
trade are the result of a demand for 
cheaper sources of plant food. If, for 
example, one unit of ammonia from 
castor pomace is worth $5.00, as com- 
pared with one unit of ammonia from 
sulphate of ammonia worth only 
$2.50, the grower would naturally 
prefer to use the cheaper source, 
provided he could get away with it 
and continué its use without actual- 
ly harming the grove. It is along this 
line of investigation that the great- 


‘est’ and most important results in 


fertilizing citrus can be obtained. 
As compared with ammonia, both 
are much 
lower in price per unit. It ddées not 
seem unreasonable to ‘believe, and, 


‘in fact, it is not unreasonable for the 
grower to-demand, a cheaper chemi- 


Continued on page 34 
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Two ete More Asked for 
1928 by Department of 
Agriculture 


That reorganization of the Feder- 
al Horticultural Board and _ the 
Bureau of Entomology is 
contemplated by the Department 
of Agriculture, is disclosed by the 
budget for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1928, submitted to Congress 
last week. Under the new plan, all 
research work relating to insect con- 
trol will be conducted by the Bureau 
of Entomology, while actual control 
work, including quarantines, will be 
administered by the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board. 

The total budget appropriation for 
the Agricultural Department is $142,- 
753,229. This is a decrease of $591,- 
820 from the original appropriation 
for the current fiscal year plus sup- 
plemental estimates which have been 
submitted since, but it is $2,890,240 
more than was carried in the depart- 
mental appropriation bill for 1928. 

Some principal increases are found 
in the funds for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry which included one of from 
$142,705 to $170,000 for diseases of 
orchard and other fruits; one of 
from $197,000 to $225,000 for pro- 
mological investigations; and one of 
from $115,000 to $140,000 for hor- 
ticultural investigations. 

Among the increases for the For- 
est Service is one from $150,000 to 
$200,000 for seed and tree planting 
within the national forests. Under 
the proposed reorganization mention- 
ed above, both the Bureau of En- 
tomology and the F. H. B. are given 
increased sums. 

The principal increases for F.H.B. 
quarantine and control administra- 
tion are from $465,000 to $500,000 
for plant quarantine; from $15,000 
to $30,000 for inspection and certifi- 
cation of domestic fresh fruits, vege- 
tables and seed and nursery stock 
offered for export; from $514,660 to 
$887,660 for control of the Euro- 
pean. Corn borer; and a new fund 
of $100,000 for the control of the 
Mexican fruit worm, recently found 
in this country for the first time. The 
budget also provided that $150,000 
of the unexpected balance of the 
$19,000, 000 appropriated for control 
of the European Corn borer last ses- 
sion shgll be available for spect re- 
search Work tr the piveting of any 


By C. L. Linz 


emergency. 

The appropriation for the Botanic 
Garden is increased $10,660 over the 
present fund to $137,877. 

Specific appropriatoins for the De- 
partment of Agriculture of interest 
to the trade are as follows..The fig- 
ures given in parenthesis is the in- 
crease (marked +) or the decrease 
(marked —) from last year’s figures. 

Bureau of Plant Industry 

Investigations of plant diseases 
and pathological collections, $108,440 
(no change). 

Citrus canker investigation and 
control, $40,000 (— $5,000). 

Investigations of forest and orna- 


mental trees and shrubs, $150,000 
(+ $10,000). 
Phisology investigations of crop 


plants, $80,160, no change. 

Plant nutrition investigations, 
$26,780 (+ $10,000). 

Acclimatization and adaptation in- 
vestigations, $300,000 (+ $99,200). 

Studying and testing of commer- 
cial seeds and for enforcement of 
the seed importation act of 1912, 
$74,000 (+ $9462) of which not ex- 
ceeding $250 may be used for meet- 
ing the share of the United States 
in the expenses of the International 
Seed Testing Congress. 


Nut investigations, $29,040 (No 
change). 

Fruit investigations, $225,000 (+ 
$27,340). 


Care and cultivation of depart- 
ment grounds and greenhouses, $99,- 
000 (+ $9,500). 

Horticultural investigations, in- 
cluding studies of landscape and veg- 
etable gardening, floriculture, etc. 
$140,000 (+ $25,000). 

Investigations, in cooperation with 
states or privately owned nurseries, 
of methods of propagating fruit 
trees, ornamental and other plants, 
the study of stocks used in propa- 
gating such plants and methods of 
growing stocks, $21,800, no change. 

Investigations in foreign seed and 
plant introduction, including study, 


collection, purchase, testing, propa-- 


gation and° distribution of rare val- 
uable seeds, bulbs, trees, shrubs, 
vines, cuttings and plants from for- 
eign countries and from our posses- 
sions, $190,000 (+ $7700). 


Purchase propagation, testing and 
distribution of new and rare seeds; 
for the investigation and improve- 
ment of grasses, Alfalfa, Clover and 
other forage crops, $165,000 (+ 
$44,500). 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 

Investigations relating to the ap- 
plication of chemistry to agriculture, 
$259,000 (4- $63,058). 

Investigations of insecticide and 
fungicide manufacture, $44,800 (+ 
$10,000). 

Investigations within the United 
States of fertilizers and other soil 
amendments and their suitability for 
agricultural use, $290,000 (+ $11,- 
060). 

Soil bacteriology investigations, in- 
cluding the testing of samples of cul- 
tures for inoculating legumes, etc. 
$40,840 (no change). 

Bureau of Entomology 

(Comparative figures for this and 
the F, H. B. cannot be given because 
of reorganization). 

Insects affecting fruits, including 
research on the Japanese and Asiatic 
beetles, $309,500. 

Insects affecting tropical, subtrop- 
ical and ornamental plants, includ- 
ing research on the Parlatoria Date 
scale and the Mediterranean and oth- 
er fruit flies, $113,000. 

Insects affecting truck and garden 
crops, $225,000. 

Insects affecting cereals and for- 
age crops, including the European 
Corn borer, $426,000. 

Insects affecting forests and in- 
cluding research on the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths, $185,000. 

Taxonomy and interralations of in- 
sects, including the importation and 
exchange of useful insects and insect 
pest survey $130,000. 

Comparative figures for the cur- 
rent year for the Bureau of Ento- 
mology in the Federal Horticultural 
Board cannot be given because of 
changes necessitated by the propos- 
ed reorganization. 

Federal Horticultural Board - 

For administrative purposes, $68,- 
610; enforcement: of foreign plant. . 
quarantines, $500,000; control of 
Date scale, $15,500; Gypsy and 
browri-tail moth work, $556,390; 

Contintied on pagé 24 
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| GROVE CALENDAR FOR JANUARY 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Working 
During the Present Month 


This is one of the best months for setting 
out grove trees. Head back all newly set 
citrus to 14 to 16 inches and bank immed- 
iately to protect from cold. 

Prune trees from which the crop has 
been removed. Prune lightly, removing 
only dead or severely injured wood. 

Late in the month spray wih 3-3-50 Bor- 
deaux-oil emulsion (1 per cent oil) for 
scab. 

Watch late fruit for rust mites. 

Inspect your trees, particularly young 
ones, for citrus aphid and destroy all 
colonies found. 


EE ews 
CLEARING HOUSE PLAN REJECTED 
1 4 on YX . 


The Citrus Industry deeply regrets the appar- 

ent failure of the plan for putting the Citrus 
Clearing House into effective operation. A 
month ago, everything pointed to the early 
completion of the Clearing House Plan and its 
acceptance by all. of the large factors of the 
state, but at a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Florida Citrus Exchange, that 
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organization voted to reject the plan offered by 
the committee of the Fruitmen’s Club. This de- 
fection of the largest single factor in the indus- 
try in Florida apparently spells the defeat of 
the plan. 

The Citrus Industry particularly regrets this 
apparent defeat of the Clearing House, since it 
seemed to be the one plan offered upon which 
all factors could unite, and because of all the 
numerous suggestions made for the solution of 
citrus problems, the Clearing House appeared 
to be the one practical plan of operation. Above 
all, it was the one plan which seemed to appeal 
to-all factors as affording a common ground up- 
on which all could unite for the betterment of 
the industry. 

True, the proposed Clearing House plan 
probably was not perfect. Even its sponsors and 
creators made for it no such claim. But it did 
hold out promise of practical benefit through 
control of distribution and orderly marketing. 
Wherever found inadequate, it could later have 
been strengthened. Its faults could easily have 
been corrected when found to exist. Represent- 
atives of eighty-five per cent of the citrus crop 
of Florida had at one time voiced approval of 
the plan; a greater percentage of the Florida 
citrus industry than had ever before agreed up- 
on any single vital issue. That this large per- 
centage of the distributors were finally unable 
a ps together is indeed seriously to be regret- 
ted. 


With the Clearing House plan now apparent- 
ly in the discard, it appears that all the work 
of the past months has been in vain and that 
any ground gained by the apparently closer af- 
filiation of the distributing agencies has been 
lost by the failure of these negotiations. In this 
situation, The Citrus Industry can but voice its 
confidence in the statement of Joe M. Knight 
of Elfers, that the “industry itself is all right, 
that the only trouble is with the individuals in 
the industry”. Let us hope that the individuals 
may proceed to get right with the industry. 


THE COLD SPELL 


On the mornings of January 2, 3 and 4, Flor- 
ida was visited by one of those rare cold spells 
which come to remind us that Florida after all, 
is not wholly within the tropical belt. 

However, with a temperature much lower 
than any which had been experienced since 
1917, the amount of damage sustained by cit- 
rus growers was much less than during the cold 
of a year ago when the mercury registered 
many degrees higher. The reason for this, 
doubtless, was that the long continued dry 
weather, and the comparatively cool weather of 
the preceeding three weeks, had put the trees 
and the fruit in condition to withstand the cold 
with less serious injury. 

The exact extent of the cold damage, is of 
course not determinable at this time. It is very 
evident, however, that the injury to fruit is 
much less than at first feared, while the dam- 
age to trees is believed to be very slight except 
in the case of very young trees in scattered Jo: 
¢ . “= - . <- = No 


alities. ; Blok Ae 
Florida citrus growers have come through an- 
other cold ‘spell ‘with less loss than there was 
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any reason to hope for. None the less many a 
grower was given many hours of worry which 
might have been greatly lessened had proper 
arrangements for grove heating been made in 
advance of the cold. 


EXORBITANT PRICES FOR CITRUS 





_ Last month The Citrus Industry called atten- 
tion to the exorbitant prices being charged by 
certain restaurants and eating houses in the 
state for citrus fruits served at their tables. 

Scarcely was that issue in the mails until we 
received a letter from a tourist who had just 
arrived in Tampa and who had met with just 
such an experience as that described in the 
December number. 

_ This tourist states that with his wife he ar- 
rived in Tampa on an early morning train, and 
proceeded to an uptown restaurant for break- 
fast. Both the gentleman and his wife ordered, 
among other things, an orange apiece, for 
which the charge was twenty cents. Nat- 
urally, that tourist has not patronized that res- 
taurant since. As he very truly states, he found 
that he could buy a dozen better oranges on the 
streets for less than the price paid for one in the 
restaurant. 

It is instances such as the above that disgust 
many tourists with some Florida eating houses, 
and incidentally help to give the citrus industry 
of the state a black eye. 


THE PRICE OUTLOOK 


With fully half, perhaps more, of the Florida 
citrus crop shipped prior to January one, and 
with the price still ruling strong, there is every 
reason to look forward to continued good prices 
for the remainder of the season. 

Generally speaking, the prices to the grower 
have averaged fully double the prices of a year 
ago. With shipments coming slowly from Cali- 
fornia and with the price of apples still mount- 
ing by reason of an acute shortage, the Florida 
crop has continued to move in almost abnormal 
quantity at uniformly satisfactory prices. Even 
following the holiday rush to market, there was 
lacking the usual seasonal slump in prices, 
which were maintained at a steady level. 

While there has been a wide variation in 
price as between fancy and off grade fruit, 
there has been a uniformly steady price, grade 
for grade, throughout the season. So far as 
prices are concerned, the present season prom- 
ises to go down in citrus history as the record 
year for Florida citrus fruit. 

Save where there may have been losses of 
fruit in isolated groves, the growers of Florida 
have found the season of 1927-28 one of profit 
and satisfaction. 


SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR 








':. Beginning on January 31 and continuing un- 
til February 11, the South Florida Fair and Gas- 
parilla Carnival will entertain the. people of 
Florida: and Florida’s winter. visitors, as«for 
years this fair has entertained our home people 
and visitors. - ara ITM 5 


- President W. G. ‘Broréin and Manager P. -T. 
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Streider say that the coming fair will eclipse all 
of its predecessors. President Brorein and Man- 
ager Streider have been making this same prom- 
ise every year—and have kept the promise. 

The South Florida Fair, while not exclusively 
a citrus show, is by far the greatest center of 
attraction for citrus fruits to be found any- 
where. Practically every citrus producing coun- 
ty in Florida will be represented by wonderful 
exhibits of citrus products, and as usual there 
will be an active and aggressive rivalry for the 
honor of carrying off the citrus prizes. With 
this rivalry at its height, a most attractive dis- 
play of citrus fruits is assured. 

But while citrus will hold the center of inter- 
est, other features and departments will not be 
overlooked. Indeed, Manager Streider promises 
that every department will be more adequately 
represented this year than ever before with a 
view to making good his claim that the South 
Florida Fair is the Greatest of all Southern ex- 
positions. 

Residents of Florida and native “crackers” 
will find the fair quite as interesting as the vis- 
itors who are spending their first winter in 
Florida. . 


TEXAS CITRUS FRUIT INDUSTRY 





The progress made in the development of the 
citrus fruit industry justifies the claim that 
Texas, within a very few years, will hold rank 
equal to that of Florida and California— per- 
haps Texas will lead in the production of 
grapefruit. The Brownsville Herald says: 

“Sixty thousand acres in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley have been planted to citrus 
fruit trees and this acreage is being increased 
at the rate of over a million trees per year. 
Shipments for 1927-28 season will amount to 
1,200 carloads. With normal weather conditions 
this will be increased to 5,000 cars next year, 
and in 1930-31 shipments are expected to ex- 
ceed 15,000 carloads.” — Editorial in Texas 
Farm and Ranch. 


Fertilizers and insecticides, of the right kind 
and properly applied, are the best friends of 
the citrus growers. 





Grove heating and grove irrigation are sel- 
dom needed in Florida—but when needed they 
are needed badly. 


A new club paper, Home Demonstration 
News, has made its appearance in Hillsborough 
County. It is under the supervision of Mrs. Mary 
S. Allen, home demonstration agent. 


One of the most favorable signs of the times 
is seen in the fact that most of the new plant- 
ings of citrus groves are being made by men 
who have some knowledge of citrus culture. 


Enlarged programs of spraying, dusting and 
fumigating, practiced by many Florida growers 
during the. past-season-should have -a-marked 
effect on the percentage of bright fruit handled 
by-the marketing agencies this season. =." 
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Rio Grande Valley 


By D. B. Mackie, Entomologist California Department of Agriculture in California Citrograph 


Author’s Note 

Since his appointment as state 
commissioner of horticulture in 1916 
and continued during his administra- 
tion of the affairs of the department 
of agriculture, Director G, H. Hecke’s 
policy has been to obtain first hand 
information on the possible hazards 
which may exist to California’s agri- 
cultural industries from the presence 
of various foreign pests which have 
from time to time appeared within 
the territorial United States. 

To this end, the writer was order- 
ed by Director Hecke to proceed to 
Texas to obtain all possible informa- 
tion as to the hazard created by the 
appearance of the Mexican fruit fly, 
and also to report on methods em- 
ployed to effect its destruction. 

These investigations occupied a 
period of approximately two months. 

A more detailed report will appear 
as an article in an early issue of the 
Monthly Bulletin of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture.—D. B. Mackie. 





On March 27, 1927, while inspec- 
tors were making investigations of 
the citrus plantings in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley in Texas to determine 
the possible presence of citrus cank- 
er, certain grapefruits in an orchard 
of Jno. Chary, located near Mission 
were found to be infested with lar- 
vae of a suspicious nature. Specimens 
sent to Washington were identified 
as larvae of the Mexican fruit fly, 
Anastrepha ludens. Following this in- 
vestigation, officials of the different 
citrus growing states were advised 
of this finding. A conference was call- 
ed at Washington by the chairman 
of the federal horticultural board to 
discuss ways and means of handling 
the situation. 


Surveys were immediately under- 
taken by R. E. McDonald, state en- 
tomologist of Texas in cooperation 
with the U. S. department of agricul- 
ture to determine the extent of the 
infestation. This work when complet- 
ed showed the fly to be present in 
ten towns in two counties, Hidalgo 
and Cameron, the heaviest infesta- 
tion in Hidalgo, Immediately follow- 
ing this inspection, the program of 
cleaning up all orchards was under- 
taken and the removal of all ripe 
host fruits made mandatory. 

In passing on this question, it 


should be understodd that a rather 


unnatural condition has existed in 
this district, for with a view to great- 
ly increasing interest in citrus plant- 
ings, land owners and real estate con- 
cerns purchase grapefruit on the tree 
and allow it to hang for exhibition 
purposes. Thus, fruit hangs on the 
trees for a number of months after 
ripening and is in most cases allow- 
ed to drop naturally. 

Mr. McDonald, the state entomolo- 
gist of Texas, on May 23, with 22 
men undertook the first steps’in the 
eradication program. This called for 
the removal of all ripe host fruits. 
In this connection, all grapefruits, 
sour oranges, guavas, peaches and 
other odd species that might be en- 
countered such as zapotes, etc., were 
removed. The people were given to 
understand distinctly that responsi- 
bility of getting all fruit out of the 
way at once was put upon their own 
shoulders. Local committees in con- 
junction with the chambers of com- 
merce assumed a large part of the 
actual responsibility for their partic- 
ular districts. They were given a 
week to remove all ripe fruit and to 
clean up all fallen fruit in the groves. 
This clean-up was checked by inspec- 
tors operating jointly under state 
and federal authority to see that it 
was properly done and also to in- 
spect any fruit that might be in stor- 
age. The citizens entered whole- 
heartedly into this program and lit- 
tle or no difficulty was encountered. 
It was found, however, that the 
clean-up in regard to guavas and 
other not widely planted species was 
in need of further supervision, as 
some guavas had been allowed to 
remain. This work, however, was 
completed successfully through the 
supervision of the inspectors in 
charge. 

Dr. C. A. Baker, in charge of trop- 
ical and subtropical insect investiga- 
tion for the U, S. bureau of entomol- 
ogy, was early on the scene and had 
ordered James Zetek, entomologist of 
the Canal zone, to the infested area 
to assist in the work. 


Simultaneously with the disposal 
of the fruit on the American side of 
the river the Mexican government 
Ient its cooperation to the removal of 
host fruits on the Mexican side, par- 
ticularly at Matamoras. The work in 
Mexico was -under Mr. Millender of 
the fedval hirtictltural dard. Cop- 





pel-Rivas, inspector general of quar- 
antines for Mexico, personally visit- 
ed the scene of the infestation and 
lent the forces of his office to this 
work. We cannot help but feel that 
the attitude of the Mexican officials 
in this connection has been in a cer- 


Continued on page 26 
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“BLUE GOOSE RETAILER” 
BOOSTS CITRUS MARKET 


The Blue Goose Retailer is a pub- 
lication issued by the national or- 
ganization of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. Many thousands of cop- 
ies of this interesting illustrated 
newspaper go into the hands of as 
‘ many leading retailers of fruits and 
vegetables all over the United States, 
who look for its advent with interest 
because of the helpful suggestions it 
constantly puts forward toward bet- 
ter retail methods in handling fruits 
and vegetables. 

In a November issue large space 
upon the front page was given to 
the citrus situation with the heading, 
“Florida and California Orange and 
Grapefruit Crops Under Last Year,” 
with the sub-heading, “Porto Rico’s 
Production also Reported To Have 
Lessened Considerably.” 

The text of the article ably set 
forth the conditions of crops in each 
of these producing areas, with au- 
* thoritative estimates of the season’s 
production from each. 

The retail fruit trade naturally 
enough is strongly interested in what- 
ever largely used products that 
promise to be scarce, and will make 
effort to secure dependable supplies 
of such in order to be in position to 
take care of customers. 

In this instance it was notable that 
this issue of the Blue Goose Retailer 
had hardly made its appearance and 
been distributed when the citrus mar- 
kets stiffened appreciably all over 
the country. The growers thus quick- 
ly obtained the benefit of a more 
widespread knowledge by the retail 
trade, of the actual facts concerning 
production except where some ship- 
pers mistakenly had booked before- 
Christmas orders at less prices than 
those reached in the open markets. 

The Blue Goose Retailer reaches 
great numbers of smaller retailers of 
fruits and vegetables who are not 
regularly readers of the produce 
trade papers; and thus is able to per- 
form a most valuable function in af- 
fording them sought-for information. 
Continued on page 3 
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BLUE GOOSE ADVERTISING 
FOR SEASON 1927-28 





The American Fruit Growers Inc., 
will continue this year its policy of 
advertising Blue Goose to the con- 
suming public as a mark of quality 
in all kinds of fruits and vegetables. 
By newspaper advertisements, post- 
ers and dealer displays it has been 
promoting Blue Goose sales along 
these lines for the past seven years. 
Newspaper advertising is already 
started in New York and other large 
cities and more is being planned. The 
newspaper and poster advertising 
displays the Blue Goose trade marks 
so prominently that it is advantage- 
ous to retailers handling the Blue 
Goose line to so arrange their fruit 
packages that customers can readily 
see the Blue Goose labels. 
Posters and window strips in seven 


‘colors have been printed for free 


distribution to retailers handling Blue 
Goose. With each issue of the Blue 
Goose Retailer an order card is be- 
ing distributed with-which retailers 
can order free sets of the advertising 
material. In addition liberal supplies 
of the material are distributed to re- 
tailers through jobbers. 

More than 40,000 sets of of this 
material were distributed to retail- 
ers last year by mail order and spec- 
ialty crews and it is expected that 
that demand for it will increase th‘s 
year in keeping with the ever increas- 
ing supply of Blue Goose fruits and 
vegetables. 


CITRUS FRUIT CROP SHOWS 
FULLY TENFOLD INCREASE 





A report from the United States 
Department of Agriculture states 
that in 35 years the citrus crops have 
increased tenfold, from 5,000,000 to 
50,000,000 boxes annually. A series 
of profitable years during and im- 
mediately after the war led to an 
expansion of acreage, which is not 
yet in full bearing, increasing the 
prospect for considerably increased 
production within a few years. 


Edited by The Growers Service Department 
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OUR BEST SEASON ~~ Kt 


IN NINETEEN YEAR 


By F. L. Skelly 





In all my nineteen years experi- 
ence in the marketing of Florida cit- 
rus fruits, this season thus far has 
been the most satisfactory—for the 
grower; the distributor and the con- 
sumer alike. 


Prices realized have been 100 per 
cent better than last season; yet up 
to this time practcally the same a- 
mount of oranges from both Califor- 
nia and Florida and approximately 
the same amount of grapefruit has 
been shipped as during the corre- 
sponding period last season. But Flor- 
ida fruit this season has carried well; 
has been of good quality, and has 
consequently given the consuming 
public excellent satisfaction; while a 
year ago our fruit did not give this 
same satisfaction; did not perfect its 
maturity until January, and in Jan- 
uary we had two freezes, with the re- 
sult that considerable poor quality 
fruit went to the markets through- 
out that season. 


We hear much about the wonderful 
results California obtains on _ its 
fruit. At the December 29 sale in 
New York, the most critical market 
in the United States, California sold 
25 cars oranges at a general aver- 
age of $5.10 per box, against Flor- 
ida’s 42 cars at $6.15 per box—an av- 
erage margin of $1.05 per box in 
Florida’s favor. A careful compari- 
son of general results being obtain- 
ed in New York and other markets 
on Florida and California fruit at 
this time would probably amaze those 
not already familiar with the details. 

For some reason, or without rea- 
son, very little is heard in Florida 
this season about this situation; but 
if California were selling oranges in 
New York, and other markets, at 
such a premium over Florida, it 
would be published broadcast from 
Key West to Apalachicola. The fact 
is, and very reasonably, that Cali- 
fornia does well when it has good 


Continued on page 2 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


When the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was formed it was under- 
stood to represent the ideas of the 
elder J, Pierpont Morgan, neverthe- 
less it was generally derided. The 
public did not believe it could be a 
substantial success but rather looked 
upon it as a stock-selling enterprise. 
Steel Common for some years was a 
by-word, selling in the markets for 
little or nothing. It took many years 
for Steel Common to reach par quo- 
tations. It was not until twenty years 
after the launching of “Steel,’”’ when 
Steel Common one day paid a divi- 
dend of 140 per cent, that some of 
the original doubters were truly con- 
vinced of the success of the enter- 
prise. 

There are some who openly voice 
doubt that the proposed Florida Cit- 
rus Clearing House ever can be a 
success. Because there has never 
been such a thing they do not be- 
lieve that such a thing ever can be. 
That is not the spirit which makes 
tor progress. With the developments 
living business men have witnessed 
in steam, electricity, and navigation 
of the air, there should be more open- 
ness of mind toward a new under- 
taking. 

To quibble concerning minor mat- 
ters of organization, according to 
our way of thinking, is also somewhat 
aside of the point. Those things 
should with the passage of time take 
care of themselves if the will to do 
be present. 

Haynes’ first two horseless car- 
riages had whipsockets on the dash- 
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poards; but whipsockets are missing 
on present straight-eights. 

All possible future developments 
cannot be foreseen by any man or 
set of men. What is necessary today 
may be non-essential tomorrow, or 
vice-versa. To try to set down in ad- 
vance all the details to govern the 
Clearing House for years to come 
seems both unnecessary and unwise. 
The thing to do is to make a start; 
and then to keep going ahead. 


OUR BEST SEASON 
IN NINETEEN YEARS 
Continued from page 1 


fruit and Florida likewise does well 
when Florida has good fruit. But Cal- 
ifornia generally puts only its very 
finest in New York, while much Flor- 
ida fruit goes into that market at 
times which is really not what a 
critical shipper or buyer would con- 
sider “New York quality”. 
Practically 50 per cent of this 
season’s Florida crop has now been 
marketed. This leaves not only a 
smaller PERCENTAGE of the crop 
than usual at this time, but with an 
unusually light total crop this year, 
it means that the actual volume of 
Florida fruit yet to be shipped is 
much less than normal after this 


date. The best months for the use of _ 


citrus fruit are yet before us. We 
are unable to determine the extent 
of the damage to citrus in the recent 
cold spell but do not believe it will 
be heavy. We have good reason tu 
look for excellent prices throughout 
the remainder of this season on Flor- 
ida fruit of fair to good quality. 

I have merely sketched the immed- 
iate situation, but it is worthy of 
note. An impression is apparently 
prevalent, particularly among many 
who are not themselves intimately 
associated with the industry, that the 
citrus industry in Florida is in quite 
a deplorable condition. Such is NOT 
the case. I doubt if any other gen- 
eral line of business in this State 
can show the same record for itself 
either at the immediate present or 
over a period of normal years, that 
the citrus industry has done. It does 
not warrant discouragement nor 
justify a pessimistic outlook. Nor is 
it a proper subject for treatment by 
any hastily conceived panaceas for 
its supposed salvation. 

By its essential nature the citrus 
industry is subject to some “ups” 
and “downs”, governed largely by 
conditions which are not entirely 
capable of arbitrary control. During 
past years many improvements have 
been effected both in handling the 
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fruit locally and in distribution and 
ultimate sale, as well as in the gen- 
eral quality of the production itself. 
Continued consistent advancement. a- 
long. all these lines is to be antici- 
pated, 

The marketing of a large majority 
of the crop is in the hands of organi- 
zations skilled and experienced in 
their specialty, and many of which 
are themselves large producers as 
well as distributors. They are pro- 
gressive; efficient; ready to consid- 
er with sincerity any reasonable pro- 
posal for the successful solution of 
the problems to be met, and to put 
into practice what in the light of 
sound business judgment, based on 
experience, gives reasonable assur- 
ance of advantage to the industry in 
any of its phases. 

Citrus has long been recognized as 
Florida’s most important industry. It 
still holds that position. It is funda- 
mentally sound. In my opinion, from 
the standpoint of its present position 
and soundness it outranks any other 
agricultural industry in the United 
States. Its problems should be met 
frankly as they arise, and can be best 
solved from within. Its future suc- 
cess depends primarily upon the 
character and quality of the fruit we 
produce and send to the markets, 
coupled with some judgment; contin- 
ued open-minded sincerity, and a 
spirit of mutual respect and helpful- 
ness on the part of those charged 
with handling the important phase of 
efficient distribution. 


COMBINATION BASKETS 
HELP INCREASE SALES 


Some retailers of fruits and veg- 
etables have hit upon the ingenious 
idea of making up half bushel bas- 
kets of several kinds of fruits or 
vegetables to increase the average 
amount of sales per customers. 

Ordinary uncolored chip baskets 
are used without any attempt at dec- 
orative effect. Combinations are 
made up from apples, oranges, grape- 
fruit, pears and sometimes to lend 
variety a large bunch of Malaga or 
Tokay grapes is added to the basket. 

The combinations may be varied 
to suit the needs of the retailer but 
careful watch should be kept on the 
combinations which appeal most to 
the customer and these should be re- 
peated. poi 

Those who have experimented with 
the idea say that the combination 
basket makes an ideal offering late in 
the week.—Blue Goose Retailer. 


Adv. 
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FARMERS BANK OF VERO BEACH 


"'Mre Ae B. Michael, 


VERO BEACH, FLORIDA 


"*American Fruit Growers Ince, 
**Wabasso, Florida.'' 


'*Dear Mre Michael:'' 


"'T have read with great interest the 


November 12, 1927. 


folder which you have issued covering Mre E. 
We Vickers’ letter to the editor of THE CITRUS 


INDUSTRY. 


''Mr. 
statemente 


Vickers’ 


"*IT hope you will accept my sincere 


congratulations.'' 


‘ eS a (Signed) '‘''P. F. Jarvi 


ir, 
Pomc le i a aa 


RAILROAD ADVERTISES 
“FLORIDA” CITRUS FRUIT 





The Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road sends to J. R. Crenshaw, traffic 
manager of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. at Orlando, a copy of 
its new dining car menu card, to 
prove it is now doing its part in ad- 
vertising Florida citrus fruits. 

Grapefruit and oranges appear at 
three places thereon, and in each in- 
stance are respectively stipulated as 
“Florida” products. Thus another 
railroad serving this section falls in- 
to line with the request to give to 
Florida the credit which is rightfully 
hers. In as much as Louisville and 
Nashville dining cars are operated 
from Jacksoriville through to Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago this advertising will have no 
little value. 

That railroad upon its holiday 
greeting card, many thousands of 
which were mailed by its officials to 
as many prominent shippers and 
travelers in many sections of the 
country, featured one of its trains 
leaving a snow and ice-bound indus- 
trial center in the North and arriv- 
ing at a Florida station sheltered a- 
midst waving green palms, That was 


Adv. 


rather a psychological suggestion; 


5 


letter is a clean cut 


‘'Very truly yours,'' 


—_¢ 


and it is to be hoped that many will 
take the hint. 


GROWER APPROVES OF 
“AMERICAN SPIRIT” 





Box 539, DeLand, Florida 
December 12, 1927 
“F, L. Skelly, Manager, 
“American Fruit Growers Inc, 
“Orlando, Florida” 
“Dear sir:’”’ ; 

“Just a line to tell you that I en- 
joyed my visit with headquarters the 
other day; have a keener feeling of 
satisfaction in my business connec- 
tions with your organization. 

“You have seemed to be able to 
develop a spirit, which can be felt 
and seen in the attitude and charact- 
er of all members of your organiza- 
tion whom it has been my pleasure 
to meet. It has inspired me with new 
confidence to better the character of 
my grove, feeling that extra expend-. 
itures will be warranted assured as 
I am that your end of my business 
will be properly looked after. 

“Mr. Chapman, of course, because 
of my direct contact with him here, 
assumes the role as the most impor- 
tant member of your organization to 


s,President'' 


0 
me. As I have seen visible evidences 


of your confidence in him, I feel 

doubly assured of the confidence in 

him which I already felt.” 
“Sincerely,” 

(Signed) “Robert W. Moore.” 


“BLUE GOOSE RETAILER” 
BOOSTS CITRUS MARKET 

Continued from page 1 
During December there were liter- 
ally “not enough Blue Goose oranges 
and grapefruit to supply the active 
demand.” The wide circulation of 
the Blue Goose Retailer constituted 

one of several reasons therefor. 


VALUE OF HOUSEWIVES’ 
DOLLAR IS INCREASING 





The housewife’s dollar considered 
in terms of its purchasing power in 
the retail food store is worth 64 
cents this year in comparison with 
its purchasing power in 1913. That is 
2 cents more than it was worth last 
year. 

This value of the dollar is worked 
out from a record of food prices 
compiled by the department of labor. 
The department each month receives 
price reports from agents in virtual- 
ly all large cities of the country. 


See ee 
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UNIFORMLY |. | THE BEST 


No New Year’s 


Resolutions 


The American Fruit Growers Inc. is making no New Year’s Resolutions. 
It has no changes in policy or method to announce. 


This business is not built on expediency. It does not depend upon luck 
to achieve results nor upon prevailing popular whims to obtain general 
approval. 


On the contrary, its success has been due to unfailing adherence to 
common sense business policies dictated by perhaps the strongest group 
of practical marketing experts ever assembled in any one organization 
handling perishable foodstuffs. 


That success to date has been little short of remarkable. It has been 
more than gratifying to those who founded this business and to those 
growers who from the first pinned their faith to it. By making those 
growers more money from their crops than they could otherwise have 
hoped to obtain it has become indispensable to their welfare and pros- 
perity. To them it owes the duty of continuing activity upon lines prov- 
en to be successful. 


SOUSOOSORODESORSSSRE DSS LOGEDCEGASc OMEN TROLS OCRSRE CREST EOE ECRS SOE OOELESS LOSSES SEEDS SERSSEORSS SORSOOROSOROSESOESESORNSLOLEDOSOSLACLESOSSORORORCSOGONDGORSESSESSSOGSAOLOON DERE DCRSERLASOReREOAORDSASasseeceseeagesee 


That which is well organized is not in need of periodical reorganiza- 
tion. We strive constantly to improve and further to perfect the details 
of our operations and to keep fully up to date; but the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. does not offer “yearly models” in policies nor in methods. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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IMPRHSSIONS 


Hs me. 


We had been looking at the New 
Ford. 

“Well, Judge,” we asked C. R. 
Pilkington, secretary and treasurer 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
in Florida, “just what do you think 
of it?” 

“I am reminded,” said he, “of cer- 
tain words of Isaac, when Isaac was 
a very old man and his eyesight had 
failed him, but Isaac still was a v.ry 
wise man. On that occasion Isaac 
said: 

“*The hand is the hand of Esau, 
but the voice is the voice of Jacob.’ ”’ 


“What sort of dog is that?” we 
asked Jack Robinson, salesmanager 
of the Standard Growers Exchange, 
and widely known in perishable cir- 
cles as having previously been one of 
the famous apple salesmanagers of 
the Northwest. 

“It’s an Airtight.” 

“Whaddye mean an Airtight?” 

“Well, his mother was an Airedale 
and his father was a Scotch terrier.” 


o 


bbe? i 


Homeward bound to his residence 
in Sorrento on the evening of Dec- 
ember twelfth J. D. (Joe) Kennedy 
of the Umatilla Fruit Company met 
instant death toward the close of his 
day’s work in the field in an auto- 
mobile accident on the Rock Springs 
Highway just north of Apopka. Strik- 
ing a large hog, which loomed sud- 
denly in the glare of his lights, his 
car skidded off the road and struck 
a giant oak with force sufficient to 
wreck the Hudson coach completely 
and kill him instantly as it fell upon 
him. Joe Kennedy was one of the 
best known and best liked fruit buy- 
ers in the central section of the Flor- 
ida citrus belt. In addition to his 
wife and daughters and his business 
associates a host of growers and 
friends mourn his untimely passing. 
_ Our impression is that the ancient 
Egyptians, who made a habit of 
pausing in the midst of every feast 
to drink a solemn toast to Death 
from a cup made of an actual human 
skull, were not so far wrong in their 
philosophy. 


A year ago Ed Lundberg, produc- 
tion manager of the Standard Grow- 
ers Exchange and in direct charge of 
the Di Giorgio groves in Florida, was 


By The Impressionist 


a very sick man, For a time his life 
was despaired of. When he had part- 
ly recovered he was sent to Costa 
Rica to recuperate. In Costa Rica the 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation has 
large banana operations, On the Di 
Giorgio steamers and in Costa Rica 
they fed Ed Lundberg royally to fat- 
ten him. On saddle horses he rode 
around over parts of Costa Rica, 
mingled with the grandees and took 
things easy. He is enthusiastic over 
Costa Rica, and he should be for it 
certainly did wonders for him physi- 
cally. Back on the job he is full of 
pep and ginger and looks better now 
than at any time in years. 


Now there is no connection what- 
ever between the we!l known Ed 
Lundberg of Winter Haven and what 
follows; bu: speaking of Costa Rica 
just naturally reminds one of its 
turbulent neighbor, Nicaraugua: And 
Nicaraugua features strongly in the 
story which Andy Carter, once fam- 
ous fire warden of the Everglades, 
tells so inimitably. The scene is the 
interior of a barroom in El Paso, 
Texas, in pre-prohibition days. An 
electrical engineer newly returned 
from Nicaraugua had held forth 
lengthily upon the beauties of that 
country. Closing his yarn he dwelt 
strongly upon the numbers of its 
beautiful women, and the relative 
scarcity of men there due to heavy 
masculine deaths in the interminable 
wars constantly being fought. 

A large shabbily dressed man, in 
very much the worse-for-wear condi- 
tion, came forward from a table 
where he had reclined and during 
the last ten minutes of the telling 
faced the speaker with undisguised, 
if alcoholic, interest. When the speak- 
er had done, the inebriated one pro- 
pounded a question: 

“Whash th’ name o’ thish plaish?” 

“Nicaraugua.” 

“‘Wheresh that?” 

“In Central America.” 

“How mush it cost to git there?” 


Bayard F. Floyd, vice-president of 
the Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. 
and the Florida Agricultural Supply 
Co., whom many of us still insist 
upon calling “Professor,” the other 
night cleared up for us something 
eoncerning which we previously had 


—stneeie 


been quite hazy. We were discussing 
pest control measures and methods 
in Florida and in California and the 
relative expenditures made for the 
purpose. We knew from the figures 
that California growers are accus- 
tomed to spend largely for this pur- 
pose. Bayard Floyd told us, however, 
it is scale insects which bother the 
Californians so greatly, and- that 
they have no rust mite infestations 
there. So right there is the answer 
as to why California uniformly pro- 
duces so vastly greater percentage of 
bright fruit than does Florida. Our 
impression is we could very well trade 
them some rust mites for some of 
their scales and come out with a 
profit on the trade. 


Our impression is that in making 
such great progress in citrus in Flor- 
ida in recent years we have rather 
lost some of the arts of the older 
days. Talking recently to Walter B. 
Ballard of Altamonte Springs, who 
used to manage packing houses when 
some of our present packing house 
managers were wearing short pants, 
the discussion got around to decay 
and causes of decay. Walter Ballard 
believes that picking as handled to- 
day by negro crews is much more 
carelessly done than once it was, and 
that the carelessly cut stems play 
quite a part in causing decay by 
bruising adjacent fruit. However, he 
believes the former methods and 
formulae of cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion tended to produce much hardier 
oranges. For instance he cited the 
old time habit of holding out sizes 
and making up carloads according 
to size. In doing this packed boxes 
ofttimes would stand in the house 
for a week before being shipped. Not 
many Florida oranges would stand 
that handling today without very 
heavy decay. 


Down at Haines City, listening 
with J. W. Sample to the latest out- 
burst from Two Black Crows. The 
part about selling eggs for thirty-five 
cents an egg seemed to appeal to 
J. W. very strongly. One might say 
that portion had a sentimental appeal 
to any grower or producer of food- 
stuffs. 


Continued on page 38 
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Growers Approve [hisip 
As Demonstrated By; \ 


Less than six years ago we decided to sell our own fruit in the markets. At that time we rated anffgest c 
where. We thought we knew what we wanted, the nature of selling effort which would be require@profit: 
take very long to prove our ideas were right. We succeeded in obtaining net results in dollars andff fully 
3efore long we had created profitable outlets for more fruit than we produced. In the effort to ke@ht sup 
and grapefruit. We paid good prices; and still we made a profit. Then other growers who had wathherati: 
limited number of instances we did this. And the more wefis for 

° growers to handle, a of the good = which went @ers’ ¢ 

just will get together and compare results. 

What Has Happened So this bontoam, which eaeaiey ve mended assure u#marke 
grown practically of itself into one of the very largest saleg§eratir 

In Polk County bout very quietly, very naturally. One grower’s word to an@en ou 

have 
onnag 
, alm 





























ing end, and our resulting sales have been so satisfactory { 
literally has come about of itself. Today our volume of Flo 
agencies. And all this has come about in the brief period o 
knowledge of what has been happening. 


What has occurred in Polk County is sig- 
nificant; it is indicative of our general and 
very rapid progress, This increase, in vol- 
ume has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in effective selling ser- cers wm 
vice. Our Polk County packing figures The Diamond G ark 
are: 
é s ‘ x’ 99 S 
Cdl Grades Rica iii Today the “Diamond ‘G trademark of the Gentile Bros. olds a 
S very large volume coupled with carefully maintained integ@tatior 
125,000 Two Seasons Ago ° ; . ; : , 
380.000“ cies Mihai ing public accord it a high place, as is amply witnessed byfrative 
f a : service, however, is measured by the net cash averages obt@e cro] 
385,000 This Season ; es 
(Estimated) serve. Ask them their opinion. 


This Is a Stric 


Ours is strictly a commercial undertaking. We charge those growers we serve a definite and readifod se 
it compares most favorably with the charge which other growers pay who have their selling done 
to handle our operations as to obtain real economy without sacrificing efficiency. There are no un 
make profit upon our selling charges, and are satisfied that we do. What they look at is the net a 


Whatever our achievements have been to date we take greatest pride in the fact that we have contributed strongly ( 
widening the markets for Florida oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. We have pioneered the “small town” busines 
until today we believe “Diamond ‘G’ ” fruit today is sold in more small towns and small cities in the North than is a 
other fruit from Florida. Instead of adding to the volume of tonnage thrown into the larger centers we have gone o 
into the by-places and made carload markets where they did not previously exist. As growers we realize that this is t 
outstanding need in Florida citrus distribution. And we remain growers, first last and always. Today we own outright 
approximately two thousand acres of Florida citrus groves. Our hearts are in the growers’ problems; and we have ex 
hibited our faith in this Florida industry by planting more acreage this season. 
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This Business tinue 


This business will continue to grow; but no faster than we can be assured of continued succ¢ 
selling agency, unless at the same time we can be the best. Our own volume of production ingways 
first interest. In some localities we are in a position to take on more tonnage. We welcome§stigat 
unless we are in a position to afford a selling service superior to that which they have previous@. 
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Packing Houses at: Auburndale, Bartow, Brooksville, Clear 
A packing house upon the 


Gentile Bros. Company, %.%:* |a1 
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s|perior Selling Service 
Very Rapid Expansion 


gest citrus grove owners in Florida, and owncd some important producing fruit properties else- 
ire@profitable returns from our production. So we launched out and made a beginning. It did not 
fully justified our expectations. 

@t supply going forward to these outlets we began to purchase a certain amount of Florida oranges 
berations carefully came to us and asked us io undertake the selling of their fruit for them. In a 
s for other growers the more fruit we got from still other 2 

ers’ circles concerning the results we obtained. Growers 


@markets for our own production, has in a very brief period Responsibility is Shown 
erating to handle Florida citrus fruits. All this has come a- In P ] 

ben our advertising. We put the pressure all upon the sell- n rersonne 
have served that our increase in number of grower-clients 
onnage is exceeded by that of but one or two other selling 
, almost without any outside this organization having 














' significant in Florida as it long has been 
in fruit trade circles. Following are the 
principals of this organization: 


“9 Lawrence Gentile, President 
x fnark To The Front Joseph Gentile, First Vice-President 
’s. Holds a place in the markets which can be obtained only by Victor Gentile, Second Vice-President 


teg@tation. Wholesale and retail fruit trade and the consum- Leonard Gentile, Secretary and Treas- 
byfrative prices it commands. The true value of this selling _—ew 


+s Gus Gentile, Field Manager 
ybt@e crops of those growers whom we have the privilege to i alge te St 


icthercial Business 


adifod selling charge. We think it is an extremely reasonable charge; so do they. Notwithstanding 
le @e makesa small profit from it. That because being a strictly commercial business we are able so 
®eople upon our payrolls. We do business with a-minimum of lost motion. Our growers know we 


e they receive. That is business. 














Pronounce It “Gentilly”’ 


e name Gentile is pronounced “Gentilly.” It is well and widely known in the fruit trade everywhere. In 1879 the 
ther of the principals of this organization established the Jos. Gentile Company in Cincinnati. It grew into one of 
he foremost concerns which operated in that section, and played an important part in pioneering the sale of Florida 
rus fruits through the Middle West. Those who operate this business today have literally been raised in the fruit 
siness. Lifetime experience dictates every move and every policy. In trade circles this business enjoys the advantage 
inheriting the reputation of nearly fifty years of successful operation, with the friendships and confidence born of 
@early fifty years of satisfactory dealing. In establishing its distribution upon a national scale, the Gentile Bros. 
ompany profits greatly through the thoroughly established Gentile reputation. 


tinue to Grow 


e no intention of sacrificing efficiency for volume. It is not our ambition to be the largest 
ways taking the keenest interest in the net returns to the growers. That must always be our 
stigation by interested growers in those places; but we have no desire to attempt to serve any 


nt City, Frostproof, Haines City, Palmetto, Winter Park. 


1e will be announced shortly. 


Cincinnati 


an do .e a ‘ + . ae Washington 


The name of Gentile is now becoming as 
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The Clearing House Plan 


Rejection by Florida Citrus Exchange 


The Florida Citrus Exchange de- 
clined to enter into membership of the 
proposed citrus “clearing house” en- 
dorsed recently by the Fruitman’s 
club, at a meeting of its executive 
committee in Tampa, January 4. The 
committee, however, emphasized its 
desire to continue negotiations with 
independent members of the Fruit- 
man’s club to develop some means by 
which the various factors of the citrus 
industry might be brought together 
for better marketing and distribution. 
It was made plain in the resolution 
passed by the committee that the Ex- 
change would look with favor on any 
proposed organization which might be 
made to conform to the Capper-Vol- 
stead act. 

The action was taken after a dis- 
cussion of the proposed “clearing 
house” during which Judge William 
Hunter, Exchange attorney, made a 
report on its proposed charter and 
by-laws. 

Plan “Too Vague” 

Judge Hunter declared that, in his 
opinion as a matter of law, the “clear- 
ing house”’ under the present propos- 
ed charter does not set up any effec- 
tive plan of improving citrus market- 
ing methods. Neither does it outline 
any definite way in which the distribu- 
tion or marketing under the plan shall 
be done, he said. He called the chart- 
er “too vague and too indefinite to ac- 
complish anything.” 

There is a question if the proposed 
organization can be operated without 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, Judge Hunter told the commit- 
tee. He explained that the law prohib- 
its the operation of any organization 
or individual in restraint of trade. 
Growers’ organizations and growers 
themselves, however, have been ex- 
cepted from these restrictions under 
the Capper-Volstead act, passed in 
1923. 

Judge Hunter said while the Ex- 
change, a growers’ organization, en- 
joys exemption from the Sherman law 
under the Capper-Volstead act, und- 
er the proposed plan it might lose its 
benefits of exemption by merging its 
identity into an organization not com- 
posed wholly of growers and at the 
same time might find itself in viola- 
tion of the Sherman law. 

From the Exchange’s viewpoint, 
Judge Hunter objected to the method 
of representation provided in the pro- 
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posed “clearing house” charter. He 
said the charter does not carry repre- 
sentation and voting power on a per 
box or tonnage basis except by infer- 
ence. He explained the charter pro- 
vides that the Exchange shall not 
have more than three members on the 
board of directors as long as it con- 
trols less than 50 percent of the fruit 
handled by the organization. On the 
other hand, he told the committee, 
the charter does not provide that the 
Exchange shall have any members. 
He said he could easily visualize a 
situation in which the Exchange would 
have no direct voice in the operation 
of the present proposed “clearing 
house’’. 

Judge Hunter further pointed out 
that there were certain situations 
which might arise in which three men 
would have full power to act in guid- 
ing the action of the organization. 
“Given a board of directors of seven 
members,” he_ said, “the executive 
committee of that board would be 
four members. A majority of a quor- 
um of that executive committee would 
be three who would be in power to 
act for the entire board. Anywhere 
their actions affected the right of a 
third party, the entire board could 
not rescind such action.” This to his 
mind, he said, was dangerous. 

There were a number of other min- 
or criticisms to the charter from the 
Exchange’s side, Judge Hunter said, 
but most of these he thought would 
be smoothed out before actual opera- 
tion was started under the plan. He 
emphasized that the principal criti- 
cisms he could make to the charter 
and by-laws was the doubt if they 
could be operative under the Sher- 
man law and:the method provided for 
representation. 

Under the resolution adopted by 
the committee the committee repre- 
senting the Exchange in negotiating 
the present “clearing house,’ com- 
posed of E. L. Wirt, of Bartow, presi- 
dent of the Exchange; C. C. Com- 
mander, general manager; and F. C. 
W. Kraemer, first vice president, will 
be continued to negotiate further for 
a better method of marketing and dis- 
tribution. 

The resolution declining member- 
ship in the proposed “clearing house’”’ 
and inviting further negotiations was 
adopted unanimously by the execu- 
tive committee. 
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Comments upon the Reported Rejection of the Proposed Citrus 
Clearing House Plan by the Florida Citrus Exchange 
from individuals who served upon the Clearing 
House Organization Committee of the Fruit- 

man’s Club from the inception of the idea. 


“This outcome is most regrettable.” 
“Lawrence Gentile’ 
Gentile Brothers Co., Orlando 


“T think it is deplorable that eighty-five per cent of the citrus tonnage could 
not get together.” 
“S. J. Sligh” 


S. J. Sligh & Co., Orlando 


“Up to the time this is written, January 6, the Clearing House Committee has 
received no notice of the Exchange’s decision declining membership. However, as- 
suming the newspaper reports are correct, we must remember that the wish is the 
father of the thought. Judge Hunter’s decision as reported was merely an ex- 
pression of doubt as to the Clearing House being legally acceptable to the Ex- 
change. Lawyers are paid to doubt anything. Concerning the proposed charter 
and by-laws as submitted to him Secretary Jardine wired as follows: ‘While the 
papers do not refer specifically to a number of things a clearing house might well 
engage in, I believe good should come from its operations if properly administer- 
ed.’ The Clearing House set-up is absolutely in accord with one of the three 
charts, choice of which was offered for organization purposes to the Clearing 
House Committee by Secretary Jardine and Lloyd S. Tenny. It is a purely cooper- 
ative non-profit organization which can be established only by those who deliber- 
ately place the industry’s needs as paramount to their own competitive purposes. 
The only large cooperative organizationin Florida now is the only large citrus 
factor which declines to quemet. for the industry’s welfare.” 

; Pratt,” 
Chase & Co., Orlando 
Chairman Clearing House Committee 


“Our attitude toward the proposed Clearing House is unchanged. We believe 
that under the proposed charter and by-laws as unanimously approved by the 
Fruitman’s Club it is workable, and capable of greatly benefitting the Florida in- 


dustry.” 
“F. L. Skelly” 
American Fruit Growers Inc., Orlando 


“T regret to read the newspaper reports that the Exchange has refused to 
join the Clearing House, every detail of which was worked up in committee, or 
general, meetings in which the Exchange was officially represented.” 

“W.H. Mouser” 
W.H. Mouser & Co., Orlando 


““My surprise is only exceeded by my very great disappointment.” 
“V. B. Newton,” 
Standard Growers Exchange, Orlando 


“While regretting that the Exchange does not see fit to cooperate in the or- 
ganization and maintenance of the Clearing House, I still hopefully believe that 
those shippers controlling the remaining seventy-five percent of the citrus ton- 
nage can and will work together for the industry’s benefit and - that end we 
pledge our best efforts. 

i Maxcy,” 


L. Maxcy Inc., Frostproof 
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Bureau of Plant Industry Re- 


ports on Year of Work 


Increasing national self-efficiency 
in agricultural production is refiect- 
ed in the annual report of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
which was made public to-day. The 
report, by William A. Taylor, chief 
of the bureau, also summarizes the 
activities of the bureau which he de- 
scribes as “primarily a research or- 
ganization devoted to the investiga- 
tion and improvement of plant pro- 
duction and plant industries.” 

Among numerous efforts toward 
self-sufficient agricultural production 
in the Nation, the report mentions 
continuance of the effort to provide 
a domestic supply of menthol by es- 
tablishment of Japanese mint as a 
crop in the United States. The con- 
clusion from these experiments is 
that it will be possible to produce 
such a crop of satisfactory oil con- 
tent. 

Santonin, an important vermifuge, 
particularly for hogs, has been con- 
trolled by producers in Turkestan 
who have held it at a high price. Ex- 
periments at the bureau’s farm at 
Hermiston, Oreg., and culture in the 
San Joaquin and Sacamento Valleys 
in California indicate the possibility 
of a domestic supply. In California 
it grows “exceptionally well” and the 
report comments that “its introduc- 
tion would be especially helpful as a 
money crop to the farmers in north- 
eastern Oregon.” An increase in the 
supply “will no doubt reduce the 
price considerably, but veterinarians 
express the opinion that its use for 
dosing hogs will greatly increase as 
the price declines, thus indicating a 
considerable opportunity for Amer- 
ican producers.” 

Tung-oil trees introduced from 
China are already on a commercial 
scale in Florida with plantations of 
about 1,300 acres. The tree furnishes 
an oil of high grade for varnishes 
and paints. 

In the field of the fiber plants ex- 
periments are under way with the 
culture of abaca, the plant from 
which Manila hemp is obtained, in the 
Canal Zone and in Porto Rico and 
with henequen and sisal ih Porto 
Rico. 

Experiments looking to domestic 
production of rubber “are being bas- 
ed on a new principle or method of 
procedure as affording a better ap- 
proach to the practical problems. At- 


tention is given first to the cultural 
characters of the plants to determine 
which species aré best adapted for 
our conditions, vigorous in growth, 
and readily propagated in large quan- 
tities. The cultural characters can be 
learned more readily and the more 
intensive and expensive investiga- 
tions of special processes of extrac- 
tion and utilization of the rubber or 
of by-products can be limited to the 
more promising species.’”’ Tests are 
under way in southern California 
and southern Florida, and these will 
be extended to Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, Texas and South Carolina. Ex- 
periments in Haiti with the Hexea 
trees, the principal rubber variety, 
are promising, and two kinds of Afri- 
can rubber trees and two rubber pro- 
ducing vines from Madagascar are 
under observation in Florida. 

The 34 pages of report «include 
more than 100 topical divisions relat- 
ing to all branches of plant indus- 
try. Major divisions include discus- 
sion of work with improvement of 
and diseases of fruits, nuts, vege- 
tables, cereals, sugar plants, tobac- 
co, drug and oil plants, ornamentals, 
forage crops, enforcement of the 
Federal Seed Act, fiber plants, rub- 
ber plants, forest tree diseases, dry- 
land and irrigation agriculture, soils 
and fertilizers, foreign plant intro- 
ductions and mycology. To this is 
added a list of publications by work- 
ers in the Bureau of Plant Industry 
issued during the year ending June 
30, 1927, including nearly 450 titles. 


TWO MILLIONS MORE ASK.- 
ED FOR 1928 BY DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Continued from page 11 


European Corn borer work, $887,- 
660; Japanese and Asiatic beetles, 
$265,800; White Pine blister rust, 
$26,500; Mexican fruit worm, $100,- 
000. 

Inspection of domestic fresh fruits, 
vegetables, seeds and nursery stock 
and. other plants for propagation 
when offered for export, etc. $30,- 
000. 

Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration 

For enforcement of the 1910 law 
to prevent the manufacture, sale or 
transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded Paris greens, lead arsenates 
or other insecticides and fungicides, 
$215,000 (+ $15,000). 
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Early Transplanting 
Of Citrus Trees Will 


Prevent Aphid Injury 





Gainesville, Fla.—Careful obser- 
vation has convinced J. R. Watson, 
entomologist of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station, that citrus trees trans- 
planted during January will escape 
injury from aphids when they put 
out their first new growth. 

The trees that are transplanted 
early will very likely not be attacked 
even though there are older trees 
nearby which are infested. Trees 
transplanted early will very likely 
not be attacked even though there 
are older trees nearby which are in- 
fested. Trees transplanted to the 
same field later in the spring will 
not have this protection, and grow- 
ers are expected to take advantage 
of this fact by transplanting citrus 
trees as early as possible. 

Answering an inquiry by a grow- 
er, Mr. Watson says on this subject: 
“Our experience last year was that 
aphids did not attack a transplanted 
tree, provided it is not put out too 
late in the spring. This was one of 
the great surprises of the past year. 
I personally put out several hundred 
tangerines in December a year ago 
and I expected a first class fight, but 
to my surprise not an aphid attacked 
them, although there were plenty of 
aphids in the neighborhood on older 
trees. Observations throughout the 
state showed that this condition was 
general. Aphids did not attack the 
young sprouts of trees put out dur- 
ing December and January. Some 
of those trees transplanted later in 
the spring, however, were attacked.” 

Mr. Watson is at a loss to account 
for the apparent immunity of young 
trees transplanted during December 
and January, but thinks that grow- 
ers should take advantage of this im- 
munity and transplant early. He adds 
that early transplanting is advisable 
for other reasons also. 


Doc Hiller says: Too great variety 
in foods, and especially desserts, is 
frequently the cause of overeating. 
While plenty of variety, which tempts 
the appetite, may be all right for 
those who need more nourishment, it 
is all wrong for overnourished, cor- 
pulent persons. Desserts are gener- 


ally superfious. 
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Mr. D. M. Shelfer in his corn, 
whith followed potatoes. No 
fertilizer was used for the corn. 
Mr. Shelfer also uses ‘‘AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizer on other 
truck crops and citrus. Read his 
letter at right. 


$1008 More Profit 


from an 


8-ACRE grove 


of old-bearing seedlings. 


Citrus Growers, the most im- 
portant growing period of the 
year is just ahead. Now is the 
time to make up your mind 
about fertilizer. It will pay you 
to consider how Mr. D. M. 
Shelfer of Arcadia made an in- 
creased profit of $1008 from 
his 8-acre grove of old-bearing 
seedlings. His letter is reprinted 
in the third column. 


The increased profit was due 
to the fertilizer—just as it was 
in the case of Mr. G. E. Coogle 
of Lakeland, who increased his 
returns $7,900 in three years’ 
time. Cost of cultivation and 
spraying the same as before. 
These growers give Bradley’s 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 
credit for the added profit. 


Such results are not due to 
accident. Nor are they excep- 
tions. Bradley’s “AA QUAL- 
ITY” Fertilizers help the 


grower get increased yields of 
better quality fruit because 
they are specially made for 
Florida Citrus trees—a grade 
for every soil condition and 
seasonal requirement. 


Backed by 60 years’ experi- 
ence in fertilizer manufacture. 
Made in a large modern plant 
in Jacksonville, from the choic- 
est plant food materials, spe- 
cially prepared under scientific 
supervision. All materials 
mixed, aged and re-milled so 
that every particle of plant 
food is converted to tree nour- 
ishment. Perfect mechanical 
condition, always. 


Use Bradley’s to help your trees 
get into action after their winter’s 
nap; to help them shoot out new 
growthand bloom. Bradley’s will help 
increase the number of bearing twigs 
and branches; it will help the new 
fruit to set and increase in size as the 
season advances. A good fertilizer 
for dry as well as for wet seasons. 


BRADLEY’S 


“AA QUALITY” 
FERTILIZERS 


Made only by 
The American Agricultural Chemical Company, Jacksonville 


More Proof . 
that careful choice of fertilizer 
means added profit 


Arcadia, Fla. 
September 7, 1927 
The American Agricultural 


emical pany 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Gentlemen: 


After watching the results obtained by my neigh- 
bors who used Bradley's “AA QUALITY” Ferti- 
lizers, | decided to give your goodsa trial last year. 
Theresults have been even betterthan I expected, 
both in increased yield and quality of fruit. 


What pleased me most was the increase in cash 
returns from $4,005 to $5,013 from the same acreage 
of old-bearing seedlings. 

_ Results obtained on truck crops with Bradley’s 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers have been equaily 
satisfactory. As proof of this, 1 am sending youa 
photograph of corn grown after a crop of Irish 
potatoes. I used Bradley’s “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer on the potato crop and with no extra 
plant food put on this corn. Now when your 
northern friends say that corn does not grow well 
in Florida, show them this picture taken when 
the corn was less than ninety days from planting. 


Yours very truly, 


SHELFER BROTHERS, 
D. M. Shelfer, Manager. 


P.-.W. ROBERTS, Mims, Brevard Co.: “I have 


used Bradley’s ‘AA QUALITY’ fertilizer con- 
tinuously sinceJuly, 1899,and take great pleasure 
in endorsing them as thebest standard tertilizer 
prepared. I consider it a certainty and not an 
experiment and heartily endorse it to all citrus 
growers for the fine quality and good mer- 
chautable size.” 


. O. FENDER, Inverness, Citrus Co.: ‘*I have 
used Bradley’s ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizers 
on my young grove for three years with entire 
satisfaction.” 

H. J. MOODY, Riverview, Hillsboro Co.: “ This 
is my twenty-fourth season in using Bradley's 
“AAQUALITY’ Fertilizers on my citrus groves. 
With no exception, I have secured my highest 
yield with these fertilizers.” 


C. A. PEURIFOY, Grand Island, LakeCo.: ‘‘I have 
been farming in this section for forty years, both 
trucking and citrus growing, and about thirty- 
seven years ago | bought. my first Bradley 
‘AA QUALITY?’ Fertilizer. The resuits ob- 
tained were so satisfactory I have been using it 
ever since. Several times I have tested Bradley’s 
“AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer with other brands 
and I am glad to say that in returns Bradley’s 
hasalways outclassed other brands tried. [have 
always used Bradley’s exclusively on my groves 
for the past eight years and don’t believe that 
there is a better grove in the country.” 


. M. DOUGLAS, Weirsdale, Marion Co.: *‘Have 
used Bradley’s Citrus Fertilizers for the past 
seven years exclusively and attribute the 
fine condition of my groves and the high quality 
fruit produced each season to the use of same. 
The mechanical condition is always perfect.” 


R. D. DOUGLAS, Weirsdale, Marion Co.: “Ihave 
used Bradley’s ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizers 
exclusively for the last five years, and am well 
pleased with the results obtained, Especially 
do | appreciate the co-operation and practica 
advice furnished by The American Agricultural 
Company.” 


Send for our illustrated booklet ©” 


on Spring Citrus Fertilization. 
Letussendan “AA QUALITY” |; 
Field Service Man who is fully . 
competent to give, without 

c 

vice on citrus culture. 
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MEXICAN FRUIT FLY 
SITUATION RIO GRANDE 
VALLEY TEXAS 


Continued from page 14 
tain degree brought about by the act- 
ion of the western plant quarantine 
board in inviting them to participate 
in this board’s deliberations. At its 
annual conference in Reno, June, 
1927, the matter of an international 
advisory board to discuss just such 
questions as have arisen in the pres- 
ent fruit fly situation was project- 
ed. I am informed further that the 
continued cooperation of the Mexi- 
can government will be forthcoming. 

Following the preliminary clean- 
up, Dr. Baker and Mr. Zetek left for 
a study of the fruit fly situation in 
Mexico with a view to investigating 
the possibility of establishing a per- 
manent laboratory at some favorable 
point where the study of the bionom- 
ics of the fruit fly could be conduct- 
ed. 

Following the hearing conducted 
by the board at Washington, the 
plan agreed upon was to the effect 
that a program of crop handling be 
attempted in an endeavor to starve 
out the fruit fly. Between March 1 
and October 1 all fruits on which the 
fruit fly can feed or propagate were 
to be destroyed. Shipment of fruit 
from the regulated area was to be 
under inspection and certification, 
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both as to the orchards on which the 
fruit was produced, and the fruit it- 
self at the packing house, Permits to 
pick orchards were issued on the con- 
dition of the general maintenance of 
the host-fly free period in accordance 
with the departmental schedules. 

Quarantine No. 64 went into effect 
on August 15, 1927. Prior to that 
date the federal horticultural board 
had, in conjunction with the state en- 
tomologist of Texas, developed their 
plans for grove inspection and fruit 
certification. 

On the date set, the 15 inspectors 
of the federal service were available 
and reported for service at Harling- 
en, which point was made the head- 
quarters for the project, The area 
was divided up into districts, and 
grove inspection started. The prelim- 
inary inspection checks were to list 
all citrus plantings, both commercial 
and ornamental, the species, varie- 
ties, and number of each, also wheth- 
er they were bearing or non-bearing. 

The writer was present during 
practically all of the organization 
work and attended all meetings held 
by both the federal and state offi- 
cials, and they extended every possi- 
ble courtesy. 

On September 5, in view of cer- 
tain legal questions involving author- 
ity to incur expenditure of funds for 
handling fruit fly projects, the fed- 
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eral horticultural board transferred 
the actual operation of the project 
over to the properly authorized U. S. 
bureau of entomology. Dr. Baker, in 
whose division the project really 
fell, was present in person and re- 
mained in the valley until the move- 
ment of the fruit actually started in 
October. The organization of the 
forces moved with great precision 
and the data sought was rapidly ac- 
cumulated. When the writer left, the 
complete census of the citrus and 
other host fruit of the district had 
been assembled and some citrus was 
moving to the packing houses. 

Part of the program includes the 
re-inspection of all orchards, at least 
before each picking and also the in- 
spection of all fruit in the packing 
houses. Each package of fruit that 
goes out must carry a sticker attest- 
ing to the fact that it has been certi- 
fied and has been handled in compli- 
ance with federal regulations. Any- 
one shipping fruit must qualify as a 
packer, and no bulk fruit is allow- 
ed to move out of the regulated area. 
Locally sold fruit from officially in- 
spected groves is allowed to be mov- 
ed without certification. To date, no 
infestations have been found even 
in the orchards where formerly in- 
festation was heavy. While, of 
course, the entire plan is in the na- 

Continued on page 32 
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Splitting of fruit caused by 
Dieback and Ammoniation 
can be stopped by the use of 
NICHOLS 
TRIANGLE BRAND 
BLUESTONE 


(Copper Sulphate) 


i Let Us Supply Your 


Printing Needs | 


For Grove, Packing House, Count- 


With the proper care and foresight you 
can make this your most profitable year. 
The use of Nichols Triangle Brand 
Bluestone is your best insurance against 
loss in your grove operations. It is the 
brand most generally used by Citrus 
growers and Truckers for Dieback con- 
trol and the preparation of home made 
Bordeaux Mixtures. 


TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULPHATE 
THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
99% PURE 


ing Room or Factory. Our equip- 
ment is complete, our service prompt 
and satisfactory and our prices rea- 
sonable. 


Bartow Printing Co., 
A. G. Mann, Mgr. 


aa Bartow, Florida 
NICHOLS CopPpER Co. ea 


25 Broad St. ma. New York 
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Fico Fertilizers 


Unusually high-grade line, made of the best raw materials, combined in a scientific 
way to produce the kind of fruit you have always wanted to grow. 

Altho these are mixtures of specified composition, the prices are very little above 
mixtures of unknown make-up. 

Our line is short in numbers but has a wide range of utility. They fit any grove need. 
They are: 3-8-5, 3-8-6, 3-8-7, 4-8-3, 4-8-5, and 2-8-10. 


PREVENT APHIS DAMAGE 


By spraying now with Fico-60 you will retard the development of aphis so that your 
fruit will be set before this pest gets going strong. An extra full setting is worth 
this trouble and expense. It also kills other insects present and removes the smut 
from your trees. 


JOHN DEERE TRACTOR 


The John Deere Tractor has achieved unique distinction in that it pulls a heavier 
load in sand-hill groves than any other tractor on wheels, and at the same time does 
a hard job of work at less cost than any other. Its upkeep is a small fraction of the 
usual cost. These features are built into the machine and you are assured of real trac- 
tor satisfaction. 


We have them in stock and will be pleased to show you their work on a few days 
notice. 


PREVENT SCAB 


Lime-sulphur or Fico-Sulfur prevents scab and at the same time cleans your grape- 
fruit trees of spiders and rust mite. Apply after most of the bloom is shed. 


Florida Insecticide Company 


Apopka : : 8 Florida 
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Says Industry 
Itself Is O. K. 


The following letter from Joe M. 
Knight, owner of the San Souci 
Groves at Elfers, is one of the most 
lucid expositions of the present cit- 
rus situation that we have seen, Mr. 
Knight is the owner of one of the 
finest producing groves on the West 
Coast. He is a student of grove cul- 
ture and citrus marketing problems, 
and his letter shows that his studies 
have not been in vain.—(Editor.) 











All of the talk that is going on, 
and the meetings that are being held 
with reference to the proper market- 
ing of citrus fruit amounts to very 
little. It will do the citrus industry 
very little good. The trouble lies with 
the growers, and it will have to be 
the growers who will rectify it. There 
can be no organization whereby the 
fool and the smart man will be equal- 
ly taken care of. I do not know of 
any such organization that exists in 
any business and I think it would be 
absurd to bring in any otusider to tell 
us how to run our business. 

The truth of the situation is that 
if we are going to compete with Cali- 
fornia, we will have to do so in 
quality and appearance of the fruit. 

Fruit is sold on its appearance. We 
will have to spray more and give our 
groves better attention in every way. 
If the banks were run like the av- 
erage groves are operated, there 
would soon be no banks. We will 
have to raise better fruit and pro- 


duce it as cheaply as possible, There ~ 


are too many marketing agencies in 
Florida handling any and all grades 
and kinds of fruit. The average con- 
cern selling fruit in Florida has no 
policy that I know of. Their brands 
means nothing on the market. We 
can not raise third grade fruit and 
sell it for first grade. We must pro- 
duce the best grade of fruit possible 
and tie up with a marketing agency 
that has some established policy. I 
am raising a good grade of fruit and 
am connected with a first class mar- 
keting agency that has a well estab- 
lished policy and have usually got- 
top prices. The present situation, 

so far as I am concerned, does not 
me. I am getting along quite 

1. If the growers want to ship 
= these little “‘one-horse” pack- 
ing house operators, that move from 
place. te place each season, handling 
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THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the asticles must 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 
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any and all kinds of fruit, changing 
their brands each year, operating at 
the expense of the growers, getting 
all they can out of it without much 
investment, then the situation can 
not be helped and the growers will 
have to suffer. 

If we could have a very strong 
citrus exchange and a half dozen first 
class marketing agencies, we could 
move along splendidly. We do not 
necessarily need a co-operative mar- 
keting selling agency. We simply 
need a few good marketing agencies, 
competing with each other, and have 
every grower belong to one of them 
and eliminate the ‘‘one-horse” pack- 
ing house operators. How to bring 
this about I do not know. As I stat- 
ed before in this letter, however, if 
the growers would tie up to a good, 
first class marketing agency that is 
performing, raise good fruit and 
maintain the quality of it, the para- 
sites would be eliminated. 

California does not get more for 
its fruit than Florida does. We get 
just as much for our first grade, well 
established brands as the growers in 
California do for theirs, California’s 
crop runs as a whole mostly first 
grade average, while the Florida fruit 
is running just the opposite, and of 
course the average sales on the mar- 
ket show that California tops us. We 
must raise better fruit and bring our 
average up to California’s. Two or 
three years ago when we had that 
great big 21,000,000-box crop, of 
poor quality as a whole, and the 
marketing agencies were overloading 
the markets and returning red fig- 
ures to the growers, I know of well 
established brands of good quality 
fruit, even in the same cars, that sold 
for as high as $6 and $7 per box 
while the poor quality fruit was re- 
turning the growers nothing. 

Everybody is talking, but very few 
are performing. Why do our great 
automobiles, such as the Packard, 
Cadillac, Lincolns or Rolls Royce 
command high prices? Because their 
names and performances are estab- 
lished and maintained. These cars 
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are advertised very little. They do |; 
not have to be. They sell themselves. 
But take the cheap car. You will see 
a whole page telling you why you 
should buy these cars. There are 
several concerns in Florida that can 
sell fruit f. o. b. at the packing house 
before it is shipped and the buyer 
will buy it and the sale will stick 
because these brands of these selling 
agencies are perfected and maintain- 
ed and the buyer knows what he is 
getting. But take the average agency 
that has no established brand and 
ships any and all kinds of fruit; the 
buyer will not make any offer of any 
amount until he sees it. It may be 
good fruit and it may not be. If the 
fruit sells at all, this marketing a- 
gency will get its 20c and that is all 
it wants, and the grower gets what 
he gets, that’s all. 

So the point I am endeavoring to 
make is that the situation lies with 
the growers themselves. If they can 
not see it, they will have to suffer. 
There are good marketing concerns 
in Florida, and I know growers who 
get good prices for their fruit, but 
they raise good quality and fruit 
must go out under a well established 
brand. There is no business in exis- 
tence whereby the fool and the smart 
man can compete and.be equally tak- 
en care of. 

There is nothing the matter with 
the citrus industry itself; It is the 
growers themselves and if they can’t 
see the trouble, to-wit, that it lies 
with them, they will have to suffer. 
What does the Sunkist brand of the 
California exchange, and the Blue 
Goose brand of the American Fruit 
Growers mean to the buyers in the 
market? It means to them that these 
brands represent the best grade and 
quality of fruit that is shipped. And 
why? Because a standard grade and 
pack has been perfected and main- 
tained year after year and packed 
and shipped under an _ established 
brand, There can be no organization 
whereby any and all growers can be 
or will be handled alike, unless the 
growers themselves put themselves 
in such a condition whereby they can 
be so handled. Do all merchants, 
druggists, hardware stores, grocery 
stores, banks, make a success? No. 
But is the banking, or hardware or 
grocery or drug business a failure? 
No. It is the individual. There is a 
great number of very successful | 


growers in Florida in proportion to ~ 


Continued on page 37 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
GROWING CITRUS 

Continued from page 7 
the Citrus world has been Dr. H. J. 


Webber of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who spent a considerable time 


Gentile Bros. Purchase 


New Packing House 


The Gentile Bros. Company, Orlan- 
do, recently announced the purchase 
of the packing house at Palmetto of 
the Growers Sales Agency of Tam- 
pa. 

This is a new and modern house 
upon the A. C. L. tracks east of Pal- 
metto; and the Gentile Bros. Com- 
pany announce the expectation of 
making it the seat of important op- 
erations. The Palmetto house will be 
in charge of Mr. McSweeny who for 
many years has been prominently 
identified with citrus and trucking op- 
erations in that section. For many 
years he represented Olivit Brothers 
of New York there and is personally 
known to practically every Manatee 
and Sarasota county grower. 

The Gentile Bros. Company also 
say that before long they expect to 
have an important, announcement 
concerning a packing house in East 
Coast citrus territory, in which ter- 
ritory they have not operated here- 
tofore. 


Four-year-old Navels in the Transvaal Low-veld 
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investigating the Citrus possibilities 
of South Africa. His exhaustive and 
most interesting report is obtainable 
from the Department of Agriculture, 















Pretoria, at a cost of two shillings 
per copy. 


Cold Wave Makes 
Special Care Of 
Trees Necessary 








The recent cold weather with its 
attendant freezes brings to light the 
question of what to do for citrus 
trees that have been injured by frost 
or freezing. Many growers think that 
they should start pruning as soon as 
the cold weather is past, but this is 
the wrong thing to do, say specialists 
of the Agricultural Extension Divis- 
ion and the Experiment Station. 

Writing in press bulletin 393, E. 
F. DeBusk and A. F. Camp declare 
that no danger to the trees will be 
incurred by leaving the dead wood on 
the tree for a reasonable length of 
time. What they do recommend as 
soon as danger from frost is past is 
an application of fertilizer and a 
good cultivation, so that the trees 
will be put in a good growing condi- 
tion. Where the trees are severely 
frozen back it is advisable to split 
the application of fertilizer into two 
parts, applying the second half a- 
bout two months after the first. 

Cutting out of dead wood on 
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young trees should no be started un- 
til after the first flush of growth has 
occurred. By that that time the ex- 
tent of the killing will be sharply 
defined and all dead branches should 
Continued on page 38 

































Come and 
See Us 


at the 
South Florida Fair, 


Tampa 


Jany. 31 — Feby. 11 






Our display of Tropical 
Ornamentals, Palms and 
Fruit Stock will be larger 
and better than ever. Our 
representatives in charge 
will gladly confer with 
you regarding your plant- 
ing and beautification 
problems and help you in 
every way possible. 































Located in our per- 


manent Booth in the 





Flower Building. 
















Our 1928 Catalog and 
planting guide lists many 
hundreds of fruits and or- 
namentals. Write for your 
copy today. 
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Light Plants, Automatic 
Water Plants and Elec- 
tric Refrigerators 
CHARLES GREENE CO. 


1221 Florida Ave. Phone 3477 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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one hundred years ago: 


States.”’ 


Mr. Sligh calls attention to the further fact that 
whereas one hundred years ago the entire United States 
consumed about 50,000 boxes of oranges and lemons 
(grapefruit then being unknown), for which a price of 
about $2 per box prevailed, now the single city of New 
York frequently takes 50,000 boxes in a single day at an 
average price of more than $5 per box. This certainly 
shows some increase in consumption in the hundred years. 
Likewise the hope expressed that Florida might become 
a great citrus producing section has been more than 


realized. 





MEXICAN FRUIT FLY 
SITUATION, RIO GRANDE 
VALLEY, TEXAS 
Continued from page 26 
ture of an experiment, to date the re- 
sults are even in excess of expecta- 
tions. E. M. Terrell, state commis- 
sioner of agriculture for Texas, has 
issued the necessary proclamations 
according to law to give the local 
authorities right to act in case there 
is any attempt to contravene county 
ordinances, 

In regard to the possibility of con- 
traband fruit being taken out of the 
quarantined area, this matter was 
taken up with the border patrol, 
which is a division of the United 
States immigration service. This pa- 
trol operates along the roads leading 
from the international border. Its 
headquarters are at Falfurias. Only 
one road leads out of the valley and 
this fact enables the check of all 
suspicious material. The checking of 
bulk fruit is enhanced greatly by the 
fact that such fruit is a favored meth- 
od of concealing contraband liquor 
being smuggled out of Mexico. For 
this reason, all trucks bearing such 
fruits are subjected to rigid inspec- 
tion. The patrol maintains day and 


One Hundred Years Ago—And Now 


S. J. Sligh of Orlando, one of the very earliest of 
Florida citrus factors, calls attention to the following 
from the National Advocate of December 27, 1827, just 


“We have observed that oranges and lemons are 
produced in Florida and some portions of ,Louisiana 
in great perfection and abundance. If not now, cer- 
tainly soon, Florida alone might be made to supply 
the United States with these delicious fruits, now 
imported principally from Sicily. We have heard it 
estimated that during the last year about 50,000 
boxes of oranges and lemons were brought from the 
Mediterranean at a cost of about $100,000. and the 
remittances were probably made chiefly in cash. 
It would certainly be an object to give this money 
to our southern farmers in Florida, or elsewhere, 
if, by an additional duty, it could be done. The duty 
is now small, something like 23 cents, we believe, 
on each box, which box cost originally $2. Oranges 
and lemons are articles of luxury, and if they were 
to pay a duty of $1 per box, it would add to the 
revenue and lead to their cultivation in the United 
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night service. 

From a personal observation of 
their methods, it is my belief that 
the chances of contraband citrus get- 
ting through are exceedingly remote. 

It is the plan of the commissioner 
of agriculture of Texas to eventual- 
ly have all hosts other than citrus, 
such as peaches, guavas, plums, etc., 
removed, and it is expected that a 
great deal of this work will be done 
voluntarily, as there are no commer- 
cial plantings of any of the above 
species. 

The writer’s particular mission in 
Texas was to make observations on 
all angles of the situation which 
might pertain to possibility of contin- 
ued fruit fly hazard. To this end, 
the wild growth, wind drift in rela- 
tion to possible re-infestation from 
across the border, and such natural 
control as might be expected through 
influence of temperature and other 
meteorological conditions were in- 
vestigated. 

In connection with the hazard of 
wild growth, a complete survey was 
run on all natural growth of the dis- 
trict. A total of some 65 different 
species was studied and a check list 


prepared including the _ technical 
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name, native name and type of fruit 
of each. Of these, it may be said 
that only five species occur which 
seem to be of size or consistency to 
accommodate the fruit fly. Cultivated 
fruits have likewise been investigat- 
ed; in fact practically all plant 
growth of the district has been stud- 
ied from the hazard angle. 

Weather bureau records have been 
gone over very completely, and hour- 
ly record of all so-called “‘northers” 
for the past five years have been 
made. Temperature fluctuations dur- 
ing these “northers’” were recorded 
hourly, particularly those during 
which the temperature fell below the 
freezing point. Wind data with ref- 
erence to the periodicity of same 
from various quarters and its pos- 


Continued on page 37 
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GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 
LEAGUE OF FLORIDA 
Continued from page 9 
continued, and the Secretary was au- 
tomatically made a member of the 
Southeast Advisory Board. 

Filed request. with our Congress- 
men urging an Amendment to Sec- 
tion one cf the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to include under the term 
of Common Carriers, refrigerator car 
lines or refrigerator Car Companies, 
where the majority of stock of such 
Companies are owned by common 
carriers. These are what are com- 
monly known as railroad owned car 
lines and are exclusive of so called 
packer owned refrigerator lines. The 
purpose of this request is that the 
present Interstate Commerce Act 
may be amended, so the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may have 
jurisdiction over, and require reports 
of operating income to be filled with 
them by all railroad owned refriger- 
ator car lines the same as is now re- 
quired of all railroads. 

Line Haul Rate Case 

After the time and money spent 
in the preparation and presentation 
of all the evidence submitted by us 
to prove that the Industry in the 
State of Florida is entitled to a com- 
plete readjustment and material re- 
duction in our line haul rates, our 
case was finally submitted to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on 
June 21, 1927. Our Commerce Spec- 
ialist, Mr. Geoghegam, and Counsel 
C. R. Marshall of Washington, work- 
ing together presented graphic charts 
clearly demonstrating that the basis 
of rates we recommended for the fu- 
ture to be applied from Florida, were 
higher than the scale of rates author- 
ized by the Commission to be applied 
from Southwestern territory, and 
that. higher rates may reasonably be 
charged in that territory than in 
Southeastern territory. It is well 
known by the Commission that South- 
western territory is a higher rated 
territory than Southeastern territory 
because there is greater traffic densi- 
ty in southeastern territory. We feel 
optimistic that the basis of rates we 
recommended was therefore fully 
supported by the Commission’s de- 
cision in the consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases 123 I.C.C. 

No one familiar with the time it 
takes for the Commission fully to re- 
view a case involving the quantity of 
evidence as submitted in our case 
could safely predict when we may ex- 
pect our decision. Meanwhile we 
have reason for much optimism con- 
cerning their final decision based up- 
on a few facts I wish as briefly as I 
can to call to your attention. 

First, the Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases 123 I.C.C, involved among 
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other things the establishment of a 
scale of rates on fruits and vege- 
tables moving from Southwestern 
Territory. A scale was adopted by 
the Commission after the Case had 
been under review for the second 
time, which if applied from Florida 
would make lower rates than those 
we recommended. Second, The Grow- 
ers and Shippers Protective League 
of California composed of growers 
and shippers of deciduous fruits 
spent thousands and thousands of 
dollars in an effort to get their line 
haul rates reduced and the Commis- 
sion first denied them any reduction. 

The very life of their industry was 
at stake. They brought another case 
and after a five year fight secured an 
order from the Commission reduc- 
ing their blanket rates 13 cents per 
ewt. to certain territory and 12 cents 
to other territory making an estimat- 
ed annual saving to them of $4,000,- 
000.00. The carriers succeeded in re- 
opening this case for rearrangement 
but the Commission reaffirmed its 
previous decision awarding a decis- 
ive victory for California shippers. 
These new rates are on a relatively 
low basis distance considered, when 
compared with rates from Florida. 

I could refer you to other similar 
decisions recently made by the com- 
mission which give us encourage- 
ment but time forbids. I cannot with 
safety predict when our decision may 
be received. 

Investigation of Refrigeration Rates 

The investigation into the Refrig- 
eration Rates Rules, Charges, and 
Service from Florida and four other 
Southern States to Official Classifi- 
cation Territory, was authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after a request had been filed by the 
Fruit Growers Express Co. The Fruit 
Growers Express Company thought 
the present rates were too low and 
that they might have them increased. 
Two previous attempts have met with 
failure and I predict this effort will 
be more disastrous. 

Refrigeration Rates are a simpler 
structure of Rates than line haul 
rates, Competition is not a factor. 
Theoretically Refrigeration Rates 
are based upon cost plus a reason- 
able profit, 

The evidence presented by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Ac- 
countant Examiner in the hearings 
held shows tremendous earnings bas- 
ed upon present charges which have 
been in effect for several years. Ac- 
cording to the evidence the Fruit 
Growers Express Company has made 
255% return on investment during 
six years and eight months, since 
April 30, 1920 to December 31, 1926. 
They have paid 10% dividends and 

Continued on page 36 
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OF ON 


AE you one of those unfor- 
tunate growers who work and 
worry through a season giving a 
citrus grove the best cultural care 
and treatment only to harvest a 
mediocre crop of poor quality? 

Perhaps in examining your trees 
you have found a stunted, starved 
appearance and a poor set of fruit 
of a coarse and poor quality. 

In such a case you should examine 
your fertilizer methods. The long 
continued use of an incomplete fer- 
tilizer frequently results in the above 
signs. Practical tests by growers have 
shown that ample quantities of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash used 
in a complete fertilizer encourage the 
production of more fruiting wood, 
healthier and finer foliage, and better 
quality fruit—at very small cost. 

Potash is essential in the formation of 
starch and sugar in fruit and woody parts of 
the tree. Where it is supplied in sufficient 
quantities the rind is thinner and the amount 
of rag is lessened—the keeping and carrying 
qualities are improved—trees are more likely 
to form firm well-developed wood of a fruit- 
ing nature and be more resistant to damage 
from cold, sap troubles, and insect pests. 

Our Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
will be glad to give you practical assistance 
in helping you to find the fertilizer needs of 


your orchard without charge or obligation. 
Communicate with our nearest office. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 
19 West 44th Street Hurt Building 
NEW YORK ATLANTA 
McCormick Bldg. Lampton Bldg. 
CHICAGO JACKSON, Miss. 
445 S. 15th Street a Bank Bldg. 


Potash Pays 


Latest Farm News Direct 


from the Nation’s Capital 


KNOW the latest FACTS right from Wash- 
ington, the center of farm news. The Nation- 
al Farm News. Is an independent weekly 
newspaper edited for farmers and rural folks 
by men who know agriculture. Prints truth- 
ful “first hand” news and information 

not found in other newspapers. NOTH- 

ING ELSE LIKE IT 

scription offer 10 wee! 

sent FREE and POSTPAID to 
every new subscriber. Send 10¢ 
in coin or stamps to— 


Pa souvenir of Washington 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 
Joestt G Se. M. W. Dept. SE Woeshingten, 


Far nana 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 
Continued from page 10 
cal sources of ammonia, the grower 
can immediately begin to figure on 
much cheaper production costs. 

Utilizing the materials which we 
now have, we are beginning to find 
that where the organic content of 
the soil in a particular property is 
taken care of, the cheaper chemicals 
can actually be emplyed and with the 
addition to our sources of these new 
chemical materials, which are only 
just becoming available, we have 
greater possibilities for further eco- 
nomies than at any time in the his- 
tory of the industry. Our knowledge 
regarding use of different materials 
is limited, but it is already sufficient 
to show up very surprising possibili- 
ties and while it is still too soon to 
safely state that an all chemical 
source can be used in one or two of 
the applications made each year pro- 
vided the organic content of the soil 
is maintained, This organic content 
may possibly be maintained by cov- 
er crop alone, in which case all chem- 
ical sources could be used altogether, 
but, if the cover crop is insufficient, 
the necessary organic material must 
be supplied in a direct application to 
the soil. There is enough evidence 
available today to believe that this 
statement is consistent and reason- 
able, and that it works. 

In next month’s issue we will com- 
bine a few materials into a formula 
and explain briefly the present 
method of referring to plant foods 
and giving the proper headings for 
materials used. 


Spring Fertilizing Needed Soon 

It does not take long for a winter 
season to pass and beginning with 
the spring the grower must think of 
the needs of his grove and plan for 
the complete development of a new 
crop of fruit. Spring fertilizing com- 
pleted by February tenth is general- 
ly in ample time. 

Setting bloom, making new growth 
and starting off a new crop of fruit 
is always a serious drain on the tree. 
All of this work comes at a time 
when the bearing citrus tree is just 
thru maturing fruit of the previous 
season which in many cases is still 
on the grove, and often it comes at 
a time when weather conditions have 
been especially abnormal, with the 
prospect of several months of ex- 
ceedingly dry weather before sum- 
mer rains begin. 

Even where a heavy fall applica- 
tion has been made, the fertilizer 
affect will not hold through and be 
of any material assistance to the tree 
in the spring unless the weather has 
been so exceedingly dry that the 
spring rains will be able to make the 
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residual nitrate material available, 
in which case a lighter application 
for spring would be in order, but, 
rains would be absolutely necessary 
to accomplish this result. © 

We have many groves where good 
fall application has been made and 
we all know that the total rainfall to 
date is well below normal. Where such 
groves are in excellent condition with 
a dark green foliage and especially 
in those cases where the grove is 
carrying a light crop, less tonnage in 
the spring application might be in 
order. 

The question of imitting or apply- 
ing a spring application is not as 
simple as it might seem. To begin 
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with, viewing only one application 
limits one’s judgment too narrowly. 
There is no grove history to guide 
one’s decision and while the immedi- 
ate grove condition is of importance, 
there is always the need with this 
of a fruit quantity and quality rec- 
ord covering as many past season’s 
crops as is possible, also a yearly es- 
timate of the fertilizer percentages 
and tonnage figured on a yearly crop 
balance. Such points are always tak- 
en into consideration where maxi- 
mum results from all applications of 
fertilizer is secured. 

As a matter of fact it is easily 
possible to delay or omit one fertiliz- 
ing and still keep the grove in a con- 
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FERTILIZER 


The Old 
Way 


You bought a 200- 
pound sack 
ing 150 pounds of 
food and 650 
pounds of filler. 


200 Pounds 
Bibs. 1% Tankage 
Bibs. Sulehstt 
ibs Funie* 
15lbs AMMO-PO. 


ibs Filler 
Pounds 


contain- 


plant 


A&G 
Method 


You buy a 150-pound 
sack containing 150 
pounds of plant food 
only—no filler. You 
save the cost on 
freight, haulage and - 
distribution of worth- 
less matter. 


Write for Our New Farm Record Book 


ATLANTIC & GULF FERTILIZER CO. 


C. NASH REID, President 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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tinuously good condition, but unless 
one takes into consideration the pro- 
bable weather conditions in addition 
to the above, there is always the 
risk of a serious deficiency occur- 
ring at the wrong time of the year. 
Dry weather cuts down availabilities 
just as seriously as wet weather 
washes them out insofar as any ef- 
fect on the trees is concerned. 

The following line-up is giving suc- 
cessful results in many groves and 
permits of successful hedging, in 
case of over-dosage at the time of 
year when it can be most easily cor- 
rected. We will assume that a good 
application was made in the fall of 
the year. Now if a spring applica- 
tion is made, suited to the condition 
and age of the trees being fertilized, 
* we may have during the present sea- 
son an accumulation from both the 
spring and fall applications, but we 
can usually be certain that the fall 
appilcation carries over only a mini- 
mum amount of ammonia combina- 
tions that will be available for spring 
growth, so if the winter weather is 
about normal there will be little or 
no availability left from the nitro- 
gen applied in the fall, Therefore 
some spring stimulus is nearly always 
necessary. If we assume that both of 
these applications are made in the 
right quantity, we will be surer that 
the grove will bloom better, set its 
fruit heavier and start a new crop to 
maturity in better condition because 
of this abundance of forcing mater- 
ial, even tho there may be accumula- 
tions from the fall application still 
present due to dry weather or any 
other cause. 

The summer rains are usually pre- 
ceded by from two to three months 
of dry weather. If on top of two pre- 
vious applications of fertilizer that 
have been delayed in getting in their 
complete action because of dry 
weather, we place a third without 
any regard to the past weather or 
the approach of the rainy season, 
and without regard to the tonnage 
and sources previously applied, we 
ean always expect trouble. Instead 
we can cover the surplus or deficien- 
cies of the previous fall and spring 
applications by a suitable summer 
combination, lined up for that pur- 
pose. In this way we can nearly al- 
ways head off serious trouble and 
actually improve the condition of the 
grove. 

As a general conclusion we may 
say that if any application is serious- 
ly reduced or omitted, it should us- 
ually be the SUMMER application. 
And from the results actually obtain- 
ed in“tHe field we can also feel that 
the corrective fertilizer materials 

be started with this applisa- 
tion and finished in the fall. ' 
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The big helpful feature in such a 
plan is that it gives us a yearly view 
of the fertilizer situation rather than 
a single application view, which after 
all is more’ important. In such a line- 
up we have more leeway for correc- 
tive work at a time when it will be 
most effective in immediate results. 


5 ¥ ‘ ’ s\ ’ ;. - 
Grower Dedicates 


Million To Citrus 
Fruit Industry 


San Bernardino, Cal., Dec. 7th.— 
Refusing royalties that would have 
totaled more than $1,000,000.00 A. 
H. Morgan, Prominent Rialto fruit 
grower and packer, today admitted 
that he had dedicated a patented 
fruit-treating process to the citrus 
fruit industry, a plain gift no strings 
attached. Mr. Morgan’s process, 
which involves the use of bicarbon- 
ate of soda, will preserve citrus 
fruits against decay for months, ac- 
cording to Dr. William R. Barger of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
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riculture, and experts of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange lab- 
oratories. 


Steffani Moves To }) *’ 
Lower Dade County 


C. A. Steffani, assistant county a- 
gent in Dade County, has transferred 
his headquarters from Miami to 
Homestead, effective January 1. Due 
to the large amount of extension 
work to be done in Dade County and 
the large acreage of tomatoes ‘a- 
round Homestead, it was felt that 
the work could be carried on more 
effectively if an office was maintain- 
ed there. The county has provided 
for an office and equipment for Mr. 
Steffani at Homestead. 


Although velvet beans are widely 
used in this state for fattening hogs, 
the experiment station has never ob- 
tained good results from feeding 
them. 


Brings Bumper Returns 


An application of NitraPo at this 
time will double the size and yield 
of your crop. With carrying quali- 
ties unexcelled, ‘“There is nothing 


: =GUANO: like NitraPo. =i 


Do not take a chance on the ordi- 


No chemical sub- 
stitute can excel 
Genuine Peruvian 
Guano.... depos- 
ited for centuries 
by millions of 
birds....truly Na- 
ture’s finest 
fertilizer 


nary Potash Nitrate or any substitute 
alleged to be just as good. Nitra- 
Po’s whiteness is your guarantee. 


Doubly refined, NitraPo is a com- 
bination of Ammonia and Potash, 


These fertilizers 
contain the valu- 
able Peruvian 
Guano in liberal 
quantities, conse- 
quently your crop 
and yield are 
bound to be 
better 


pure white in appearance. 


Get a luxurious crop that will bring 


you high prices. 


200 pounds to the 


acre is a liberal application. 


Peninsular Casualty 
Building 


Jacksonville _ . 
Florida - :: 
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GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 
LEAGUE OF FLORIDA 
Continued from page 33 
the remainder rests in surplus ac- 
count. This would show they have 
been making approximately 45% 
per year average. 

I consider, on the showing already 
made, the shippers may reasonably 
expect a substantial reduction in the 
stated refrigeration charges, down to 
a basis of cost of service plus a rea- 
sonable profit which will mean many 
dollars per car. If this is accomplish- 
ed one year’s saving in rate in cars 
shipped would more than wipe out 
all the cost to members of the Lea- 
gue since its organization. 

The foregoing are the outstanding 
features handled by the League al- 
tho of course there were numerous 
other matters considered and handl- 
ed too numerous to list in detail. A- 
mong other things there were a total 
of 47 proposals issued by the South- 
ern Freight Association to November 
80th, each of which must be careful- 
ly vised to watch for proposals of 
changes in rates which might affect 
the interests of our members. The 
Dockets of the Perishable Freight 
Committee must likewise be checked 
and protests must be filed if changes 
in rates or rules regarding Refriger- 
ation Service are proposed. In this 
way we seek to prevent, if possible, 
proposals reaching tariff form that 
are detrimental to our interests. If 
proposed objectionable rates are pub- 
lished we must then appeal to the 
Commission for suspension and go to 
the expense and trouble of opposing 
them at future hearings. 

The American Fruit and Vege- 
table Shippers Association and their 
Secretary, Mr. E. S. Briggs, have 
' given us inestimable assistance on 
many questions during the year. 

We are indebted to our State Rail- 
road Commission for their assistance 
in the argument of our line haul rate 
case and for their aid in preparing 
Expert Testimony in the Refrigera- 
tion Investigation. 

Future League Activities 

I renew my appeal made one year 
ago for more nearly 100% member- 
ship in the League of fruit and vege- 
table shippers. The League is an or- 
ganization where growers and ship- 
pers, regardless of marketing affilia- 
tions, may unite their efforts at a 
minimum of expense to each, 

With the enormous investment in 
fruits and vegetables, with over 185,- 
000 acres in fruits, and over 88,000 
acres devoted to truck farming in the 
State, it seems to me fundamental 
that the owners of this property 
should set aside a definite sum as 
their proportion of the total amount 


necessary to continue the League 
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Activities as an investment with oth- 
er growers and shippers, and as a 
sort of mutual insurance in the pro- 
tection of their investment. 

If the experience of the past four 
years is any criterion by which to 
judge or anticipate what future at- 
tempts may be made by the carriers 
tc impose undue penalties on the cit- 
rus fruit and vegetable industry, the 
League could well be maintained for 
the purpose of affording a central 
agency thru which all interested in 
the industry might join in present- 
ing a united front in the protection 
of their mutual interests. 


After the present investigation of 
refrigeration rates from Florida to 
Official Classification Territory is 
completed there needs to be a full 
and complete investigation of the 
Refrigeration rates to Southern and 
Western Territory which are un- 
doubtedly entirely out of line with 
the cost of rendering the service plus 
a reasonable profit. 

As the citrus industry develops I 
predict there will be need for more 
attention to be given to the By-Pro- 
ducts Industry which will undoubted- 
ly increase and develop along with 
the increased production of citrus. 

I consider there is room for a still 
greater awakening of the conscious- 
ness of the investors in the citrus 
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Warehouse Stock of 


PACKING 
HOUSE 
SUPPLIES 


A complete line from the fore- 
most manufacturers and quick- 
ly available. 


Non-Bruise Picking Bag 


| 

The sensation of the season. 
Now in use by many leading 
shippers, and pronounced the 
one best aid to fast picking 
without bruising fruit. Will 
outlast many less well made 
bags. Costs no more. 

| 
| 


Southeastern 


Electric & Supply 
Co. 


Orlando, “Florida 
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fruit and vegetable industry in Flor- 
ida with respect to one of the chief 
factors involved in the development 
of the industry, that is, the question 
of transportation. When it can be 
fully realized, by all who have invest- 
ed in these industries, that adequate 
cars, ‘short dependable schedules, and 
an elastic freight rate structure, 
which will permit of wider and un- 
restricted distribution on fair and 
equitable rates reasonably compar- 
able with rates from other produc- 
ing territory, removal of discrimina- 
tions and discriminatory practices, 
may only be obtained thru a unity of 
effort thru some central organization 
the largest problem of the League, 
which has been that of adequate fi- 
nancial support, will then be realiz- 
ed. 


PRAY 


Bright Fruit 


Where melanose is pres- 
ent, apply VOLCK and 
Bordeaux in early 
spring. Follow in early 
summer with VOLCK a- 
lone for scale and other 
insect pests. 

The remarkable effec- 
tiveness of VOLCK to- 
gether with its wide 
margin of safety have 
greatly simplified the 
problem of citrus pest 
control in Florida. 
Talk with your nearest 
VOLCK dealer about 
this simple, economical 
way to keep trees heal- 
thy and produce clean 
bright fruit. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 
©. R. BLOIS, DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


61 W. JEFFERSON ST. ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


VOLCK 


—the scientific spray 
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MEXICAN FRUIT FLY 
SITUATION, RIO. GRANDE 
VALLEY TEXAS 
Continued from page 32 
sible relation to the drift of adult 
flies hatched from fruit brought in- 
to the markets on the Mexican side 
of the border was recorded also, 

To these may be added the meth- 
ods of handling the fruit on the Mex- 
ican National Railway, varieties, 
points from which received, method 
employed by the Mexican government 
in regulating the movement of such 
fruit and other attendant data. 

As matters stand, the results of 
the present season’s work will large- 
ly determine the future possibility of 
the methods employed. To date, as 
before said, no fruit flies have been 
found since the clean-up was put 
into effect. 

I am informed that the regulations 
at present in force will be continued 
indefinitely and the matter carried 
as a permanent project of the U. S. 
department of agriculture. 

In view of the importance of this 
project, both from the standpoint of 
a problem in applied pest control 
and the hazard of the fruit fly infes- 
tation in the United States, it is 
hoped that no attempt will be made 
to curtail various activities of the U. 
S. bureau of entomology in this work. 


SAYS INDUSTRY ITSELF IS O. K. 
Continued from page 28 

the number, as there are successful 

business men in any other kind of 

busingss and no more failures. 

The orange business is a great bus- 
iness. It is all right. There is only 
a limited section of this whole coun- 
try where citrus fruit can be produc- 
ed and this great country can never 
be supplied if the fruit is properly 
distributed. There is nothing the mat- 
ter with the industry. It lies with the 
individual grower whether he is to be 
a success or failure. I have never had 
any trouble selling all of the good 
fruit I could raise, that was properly 
graded and packed. 

The present situation reminds me 
of what Mark Twain once said: 
“There has been a great deal said 
about the weather but very little 
done about it.” 

JOE M. KNIGHT. 


Home demonstration agents -all 
“over the state are now busy giving 
demonstrations in making Christmas 
gifts. They find that the rural -wo- 
men and girls are quick to take up 
‘néw idéas ‘when they are” oe 
to. them. - r4 
TG takes. owell grown, caine fed 
pulls ‘te ive. s wintat. ee . 
daction: 
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Leaders All- 


for the citrus grower 


New Process Standard Spray Formula 
New Process Special Spray Formula 
Bordol Mulsion 

Lime Sulphur Solution 


Superfine Dusting Sulphur 
(air floated) 


These Schnarr products will 
meet every need in the con- 
trol of citrus insects and 
disease. 


for the vegetable grower 


While for the Florida vege- 
table farmer the following 
insecticides and fungicides 
will cover all requirements. 


General Purpose Copper Lime Dust 
Copper Lime and Arsenate Mixtures 
Sulphur and Arsenate Mixtures 
Extra Strength Nicotine Dust 

Bordo Lead Tonic 

Bordo Paste 


All manufactured by 


J. Schnarr & Company 


Pioneers in 1906 --- Leaders Still in 1928 
Complete line of Sprayers and Dusters 


Orlando, Florida 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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IMPRESSIONS 
Continued from page 19 


There are some who apparently be- 
lieve the Clearing House idea is an 
entirely new one in Florida citrus 
circles; but it is quite far from be- 
ing new. We first heard it advocated 
by Phil C. Peters of Winter Garden 
some seven years ago. Phil Peters at 
the time was a director of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange and upon one 
occasion formally introduced the idea 
at a directors meeting. We had a 
rather indefinite impression of some- 
thing of the sort; and the other day 
we sat down in the Angebilt lobby 
in Orlando for a little visit with Phil 
Peters and he confirmed our memory. 


COLD WAVE MAKES SPECIAL 
CARE OF TREES NECESSARY 


Continued from page 31 


be removed, cutting back an inch or 
more into the live wood, Cutting out 
of frost-killed wood in bearing trees 
should not be done until the follow- 
ing fall or winter. This delay is desir- 
able on account of the difficulty of 
determining the extent of the injur- 
ies and the inadvisability of trying to 
do the work in trees containing 
large amounts of succulent growth. 

When cuts are made on twigs or 
small branches, treatment of the 
wound is probably not so necessary, 
but when larger limbs are removed 
or trunks cut off the wound should 
be sealed with some substance that 
will prevent both infection and dry- 
ing out of the wood. A number of 
compounds are available for this pur- 
pose, among them the one given be- 
low, which has been found to be very 
satisfactory. 

Melt together one pound of resin 
and two ounces of tallow. Remove 
from fire and after mixture has cool- 
ed somewhat, slowly add 6 ounces of 
wood alcohol and two ounces of tur- 
pentine, stirring continuously. The 
mixture will harden on exposure to 
air and should be kept in a wide- 
mouthed tightly corked bottle. Ap- 
plications can be made with either a 
swab or brush. 

All cuts should be clean and 
smooth and branches that are partial- 
ly girdled by cold lesions should not 
be left, since such lesions are liable 
to become infected by wood-rotting 
fungi. 


The farmers in Washington County 
have discovered that it pays to: sell 
their syrup cooperatively. Gus York, 
their county agent, says that they re- 
cently sold four carloads this way, 
and they are planning other ship- 
ments in the near future, 
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(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may éount the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 















































REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improved land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 


Is yours for the asking, 
Write Today. 


OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
geese. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
a. 








FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida. Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


socialist lida fadltaetiniapcesTenenseteilieenieataaidaapaminmimaiiniiaitiaat 
SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 








WANT TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest price. 
John J. Black, Box 938, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





$1950.00 TO $3500.00 income per acre 
from limes; want partner, exclusive lime 
culture. Jas. N. Foreman, 4026 2d Ave. 3., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 
—_ Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $56.00 per 
is. W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 

a. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 
22 ACRE large bearing grove; modern two- 
story, 8 room house, completely furnish- 
ed on third largest lake in state in thriv- 
ing town; good roads, church, schools; 
es line farm implements and tools. 
P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake County, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J..B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


FOR SALE—200 pure bred white 
hens $1.25 each, any quantity. 
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$2 each. Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, Ga. 






WANTED . 
COMPLETE Ling, OF CITRUS GROWERS’ 
UPPLIES 


A well known sabes firm of national 
scope, marketing certain materials requir- 
ed by citrus growers, is extending its 
line of merchandise to cover complete re- 
quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—fertilizer, orchard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any_sim- 
ilar product for wide distribution—I can 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 


Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BEGGARWEED SEED 


Very desirable for planting in groves and 
cover crops. We only have a limited quan- 
tity left. Until our stock is sold out we 
can supply at $43.00 per 100 Ibs. or in 
smaller lots at 45c per Ib. Quotation sub- 
ject to immediate acceptance or being un- 
sold on receipt of order. Write for our 
Fall seed price list. 

E. A. MARTIN SEED COMPANY 
202 EAST BAY STREET 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 









Beggarweed seed now and be assured of 
delivery. Write for special prices. Wm. 
Ranney, Box 297, Monticello, Fla. 





PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala 
bama, for prices. 


MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
1000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 35 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan trees 
budded or grafted and guaranteed. om 
day. Bass a year. Write for catalog to- 
7. Pecan Company. Lumberton, 

















FOR SALE—All varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Send $2.50 for 
500 Missionary or Klondyke. $4.50 per 
1,000. Ready now. John Lightfoot, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10-12t 


RUNNER peanuts—Spanish peanuts Early 
speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Beans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


WANT FARM priced right, with or without 
crops. Describe. Emory Gross, North 
Topeka, Kansas. 














PORTO RICO Potato Vines _ Thousand.- 


Smith Bros., Nocatee, 





PLANT AVOCADOS in Redland Section, 
Dade County, where they thrive best. Best 
paying crop in United States. Send for 
rospectus. Brooks Properties, Realty 

oard Bidg., Miami. 


BABY CHICKS: Send no money, shipped C. 
O. D., pay mail man when delivered. Leg- 
horns $16.00 per 100; reds, orpmnaness. 
minoreas $18.00; mixed $15.00; live - 
every postpaid. Baby Chickery, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


WANTED: Competent man to take chasse 
of Lar Nursery. of Citras stock. 
who will work. Personal an is s sage 
gested. Lake Nursery Co., 











LAND iON 
LINDLBY HEIM 
MS., itineer, TAM 


least cost. Fee 
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